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Oliver Goldsmith was one of the most pleasing 
English writers of the eighteenth century. He was of a 
Protestant and Saxon family which had been long settled 
in Ireland, and which had, like most other Protestant and 
Saxon families, been, in troubled times, harassed and put 
in fear by the native population. His father, Charles 
Goldsmith, studied in the reign of Queen Anne at the 
diocesan school of Elphin, became attached to the daugh- 
ter of the schoolmaster, married her, took orders, and 

settled at a place called Pallas in the county of Longford. 

(9) 
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There he with difficulty supported hb wife and children on 

what he could earn, partly as a curate and partly as a 

farmer. 

At Pallas, Oliver Goldsmith was born in November, 

1728. That spot was then« for all practical purposes, 

almost as remote from the busy and splendid capital in 
which his later years were passed, as any clearing in 

Upper Canada or any sheep-walk in Australasia now is. 
Even at this day those enthusiasts who venture to make a 
pilgrimage to the birthplace of the poet are forced to 
perform the latter part of their journey on foot. The 
hamlet lies far from any high road, on a dreary plain 
which, in wet weather, is often a lake. The lanes would 
break any jaunting car to pieces ; and there are ruts and 
sloughs through which the most strongly built wheels 
cannot be dragged. 

While Oliver was still a child his father was presented 
to a living worth about 200?. a-year, in the county of 
Westmeath. The family accordingly quitted their cottage 
in the wilderness for a spacious house on a frequented 
road, near the village of Lissoy. Here the boy was 
taught his letters by a maid-servant, and was sent in his 
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XT to a village school kept by an old quarter- 
half-pay, who professed to teach nothing but 
/. ting, and arithmetic, but who had an inex- 
haustible fund of stories about ghosts, banshees, and 
fairies, about the great Rapparee chiefs, Baldearg 0*Don- 
nell and galloping Hogan, and about the exploits of 
Peterborough and Stanhope, the surprise of Monjuich, 
and the glorious disaster of Brihuega. This man must 
have been of the Protestant religion ; but he was of the 
aboriginal race, and not only spoke the Irish language, 
but could pour forth unpremeditated Irish verses. Oliver 
early became, and through life continued to be, a passion- 
ate admirer of the Irish music, and especially of the 
compositions of Garolan, some of the last notes of whose 
harp he heard. It ought to be added that Oliver, though 
by birth one of the Englishry, and though connected by 
numerous ties with the Established Church, never showed 
the least sign of that contemptuous antipathy with which, 
in his days, the ruling minority in Ireland too generally 
regarded the subject majority. So far indeed was he 
from sharing in the opinions and feelings of the caste to 
which he belonged that he conceived an aversion to the 
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Glorious and Immortal Memory, and, even when George 
the Third was on the throne, maintained that nothing hut 
the restoration of the banished dynasty could save the 
country. 

From the humble academy kept by the old soldier 
Goldsmith was removed in his ninth year. He went to 
several grammar-schools and acquired some knowledge of 
the ancient languages. His life at this time seems to have 
been far from happy. He had, as appears from the admi- 
rable portrait of him at Knowle, features harsh even to 
ugliness. The small-pox had set its mark on him with 
more than usual severity. His stature was small, and his 
limbs ill put together. Among boys little tenderness is 
shown to personal defects; and the ridicule excited by 
poor Oliver's appearance was heightened by a peculiar 
simplicity and a disposition to blunder which he retained 
to the last. He became the common butt of boys and 
masters, was pointed at as a fright in the play-ground, 
and flogged as a dunce in the school-room. When he had 
risen to eminence, those who had once derided him ran- 
sacked their memory for the events of his early years, and 
recited repartees and couplets which had dropped from 



him, and which, though little noticed at the time, were 
supposed, a quarter of a century later, to indicate the 
powers which produced the Vicar of Wakefield and the 
Deserted Village. 

In his seyenteenth year Oliver went up to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars paid nothing for food 
and tuition, and very little for lodging ; but they had to 
perform some menial services from which they have long 
been relieved. They swept the court : they carried up the 
dinner to the fellows' table, and changed the plates and 
poured out the ale of the rulers of the society. Goldsmith 
was quartered, not alone, in a garret, on the window of 
which his name, scrawled by himself, is still read with 
interest. From such garrets many men of less parts than 
his have made their way to the woolsack or to the episco- 
pal bench. But Goldsmith, while he suffered all the 
humiliations, threw away all the advantages of his situa- 
tion. He neglected the studies of the place, stood low at 
the examinations, was turned down to the bottom of his 
class for playing the buffoon in the lecture room, was 
severely reprimanded for pumping on a constable, and was 
caned by a brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic story 

2 
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of the college to some gay youths and damsels from the 

city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided 
between squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his father 
died, leaving a mere pittance. The youth obtained his 
bachelor's degree, and left the university. During some 
time the humble dwelling to which his widowed mother 
had retired was his home. He was now in his twenty-first 
year ; it was necessary that he should do something ; and 
his education seemed to have fitted him to do nothing but 
to dress himself in gaudy colours, of which he was as fond 
as a magpie, to take a hand at cards, to sing Irish airs, to 
play the fiute, to angle in summer, and to tell ghost stories 
by the fire in winter. He tried five or six professions in 
turn without success. He applied for ordination ; but, as 
he applied in scarlet clothes, he was speedily turned out 
of the episcopal palace. He then became tutor in an 
opulent family, but soon quitted his situation in conse- 
quence of a dispute about play. Then he determined to 
emigrate to America. His relations, with much satisfac- 
tion, saw him set out for Cork on a good horse, with thirty 
pounds in his pocket. But in six weeks he came back on 
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a miserable hack, Mrithout a penny, and informed his 
mother that the ship in which he had taken his passage, 
having got a fair wind while he was at a party of pleasure, 
had sailed without him. Then he resolved to study the law. 
A generous kinsman advanced fifty pounds. With this sum 
Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed into a gaming 
house, and lost every shilling. He then thought of medi- 
cine. A small purse was made up ; and in his twenty- 
fourth year he was sent to Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he 
passed eighteen months in nominal attendance on lectures, 
and picked up some superficial information about chemistry 
and natural history. Thence he went to Leyden, still 
pretending to study physic. He left that celebrated 
university, the third university at which he had resided, in 
his twenty-seventh year, without a degree, with the merest 
smattering of medical knowledge, and with no property 
but his clothes and his flute. His flute, however, proved 
a useful friend. He rambled on foot through Flanders, 
France, and Switzerland, playing tunes which everywhere 
set the peasantry dancing, and which often procured for 
him a supper and a bed. He wandered as far as Italy. 
His musical performances, indeed, were not to the taste 
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of the Italians ; but he contrived to live on the alma which 
he obtained at the gates of convents. It should, however, 
be observed, that the stories which he told about this part 
of his life ought to be received with great caution ; for 
striot veracity was never one of his virtues ; and a man 
who is ordinarily inaccurate in narration is likely to be 
more than ordinarily inaccurate when he talks about his 
own travels. Goldsmith, indeed, was so regardless of 
truth as to assert in print that he was present at a most 
interesting conversation between Voltaire and Fontenelle, 
and that this conversation took place at Paris. Now it is 
certain that Voltaire never was within a hundred leagues 
of Paris during the whole time which Goldsmith passed on 
the continent. 

In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a 
shilling, without a friend, and without a calling. He had, 
indeed, if his own unsupported evidence may be trusted, 
obtained from the University of Padua a doctor's degree ; 
but this dignity proved utterly useless to him. In Eng- 
land his flute was not in request : there were no convents ; 
and he was forced to have recourse to a series of desperate 
expedients. He turned strolling player ; but his face and 
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figure were ill suited to the boards eyen of the humblest 
theatre. He pounded drugs and ran about London with 
phials for charitable chemists. He joined a swarm of 
beggars, which made its nejst in Axe Yard. He was for a 
time usher of a school, and felt the miseries and humilia- 
tions of this situation so keenly, that he thought it a 
promotion to be permitted to earn his bread as a booksel- 
ler's hack ; but he soon found the new yoke more galling 
than the old one, and was glad to become an usher again. 
He obtained a medical appointment in the senrice of the 
East India Company ; but the appointment was speedily 
revoked. Why it was revoked we are not told. The 
subject was one on which he never liked to talk. It is 
probable that he was incompetent to perform the duties of 
the place. The^ he presented himself at Surgeon's Hall 
for examination, as mate to a naval hospitaL Even to so 
humble a post he was found unequal. By this time the 
schoolmaster whom he had served for a morsel of food and 
the third part of a bed was no more. Nothing remained 
but to return to the lowest drudgery of literature. Oold- 
smith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he had 

to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a diszy ladder 
1* 
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of flagstones called Breakneck Steps* The conrt and the 
ascent have long disappeared; but old Londoners well 
remember both. Here, at thirty, the nnlacky adyentnrer 
sat down to toil like a galley slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the press some 
things which have survived, and many which have perished. 
He produced articles for reviews, magazines, and newspa- 
pers; children's books, which, bound in gilt paper and 
adorned with hideous woodcuts, appeared in the window 
of the once far-famed shop at the comer of Saint Paul's 
Churchyard ; An Inquiry into the State of Polite Learn- 
ing in Europe, which, though of little or no value, is still 
reprinted among his works ; a Life of Beau Niaehy which 
is not reprinted, though it well deserves to be so ; a super- 
ficial and incorrect, but very readable. History ofEnglandj 
in a series of letters purporting to be addressed by a noble- 
man to his son ; and some very lively and amusing Sketches 
of London Society j in a series of letters purporting to be 
addressed by a Chinese traveller to hia friends. All these 
works were anonymous ; but some of them were well 
known to be Goldsmith's ; and he gradually rose in the 
estimation of the booksellers for whom he drudged. He 
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iticallj a popular writer. For accurate 
lisquisition he was not well qualified hj 
ication. He knew nothing accurately: 
been desultory; nor had he meditated 
e had read. He had seen much of the 
world ; but he had noticed and retained little more of what 
he had seen than some grotesque incidents and characters 
which had happened to strike his fancy. But, though his 
mind was very scantily stored with materials, he used 
what materials he had in such a way as to produce a 
wonderfd effect There have been many greater writers ; 
but perhaps no writer was ever more uniformly agreeable. 
His style was always pure and easy, and, on proper 
occasions, pointed and energetic. His narratiyes were 
always amusing, his descriptions always picturesque, his 
humour rich and joyous, yet not without an occasional 
tinge of amiable sadness. About everything that he wrote, 
serious or sportive, there was a certain natural grace and 
decorum, hardly to be expected from a man a great part 
of whose life had been passed among thieves and beggars, 
street-walkers and merry-andrews, in those squalid dens 
which are the reproach of great capitals. 
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As his name gradually became known, the circle of hi 
acquaintance widened. He was introdaeed to Johnson, 
who was then considered as the first of lirbg Bnglish 
writers ; to Reynolds, the first of English piunters ; and to 
Burke, who had not yet entered parliament, but had dis* 
tinguished himself greatly by his writings and by the 
eloquence of his conversation. With these eminent men 
Goldsmith became intimate. In 1768 he was one of the 
nine original members of that celebrated fraternity which 
has sometimes been called the Literary Club, but which 
has always disclaimed that epithet, and still glories in the 
simple name of The Club. 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miserable 
dwelling at the top of Breakneck Steps, and had taken 
chambers in the more civilised region of the Inns of Court. 
But he was still often reduced to pitiable shifts. Towards 
the close of 1764 his rent was so long in arrear that his 
landlady one morning called in the help of a sheriff's offi- 
cer. The debtor, in great perplexity, despatched a mes- 
senger to Johnson ; and Johnson, always friendly, though 
often surly, sent back the messenger with a guinea, and 
promised to follow speedily. He came, and found that 
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.mith had changed the guinea^ and was railing at the 
- idy OTer a bottle of Ifadeira. Johnson put the cork 
into the bottle, and entreated his friend to consider calmly 
how money was to be procured. Qoldsmith said that he 
had a novel ready for the press. Johnson glanced at the 
manoscripti saw that there were good things in it, took it 
to a bookseller, sold it for 607., and soon returned with the 
money. The rent was paid; and the sheriff's officer 
withdrew. According to one story, Goldsmith gave his 
landlady a sharp reprimand for her treatment of him; 
according to another, he insisted on her joining him in a 
bowl of punch. Both stories are probably true. The 
novel which was thus ushered into the world was the Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

But before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in print 
came the great crisis of Goldsmith's literary life. In 
Christmas week, 1764, he published a poem, entitled the 
Traveller. It was the first work to which he had put his 
name ; and it at once raised him to the rank of a legiti- 
mate English classic. The opinion of the most skilful 
critics was, that nothing finer had appeared in verse since 
the fourth book of the Duneiad. In one respect the 



Traveller differa from all Goldamith's other writings. In 

general his designs were bad, and his execution good. In 

the Traveller^ the execution, though deserving of much 
praise, is far inferior to the design. No philosophical 

poem, ancient or modem, has a plan so noble, and at the 
same time so simple. An English wanderer, seated on a 
crag among the Alps, near the point where three great 
countries meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, 
reviews his long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of 
scenery, of climate, of government, of religion, of national 
character, which he has observed, and comes to the con- 
clusion, just or unjust, that our happiness depends little on 
political institutions, and much on the temper and regula- 
tion of our own minds. 

While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on the 
counters of the booksellers, the Vicar of Wakefield ap- 
peared, and rapidly obtained a popularity which has lasted 
down to our own time, and which is likely to last as long 
as our language. The fable is indeed one of the worst 
that ever was constructed. It wants, not merely that 
probability which ought to be found in a tale of common 
English life, but that consistency which ought to be found 
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even in the wildest fiction ttbont witches, giants, and 
fairies. Bat the earlier chapters have all the sweetness 
of pastoral poetry, together with all the macitjr of comedy. 
Moses and his spectacles, the' vicar and his monogamy, the 
sharper and his cosmogony, the sqnire proving from Aris- 
totle that relatives are related, Olivia preparing herself 
for the ardaous task of converting a rakish lover by study- 
ing the controversy between Robinson Cmsoe and Friday, 
the great ladies with their scandal about Sir Tomkyn's 
amours and Dr. Burdock's verses, and Mr. Burchell with 
his '^ Fudge," have caused as much harmless mirth as has 
ever been caused by matter packed into so small a number 
of pages. The latter part of the tale is unworthy of the 
beginning. As we approach the catastrophe, the absurdi- 
ties lie thicker and thicker ; and the gleams of pleasantry 
become rarer and rarer. 

The success which had attended Goldsmith as a 
novelist emboldened him to try his fortune as a dramatist. 
He wrote the Good-natured MaUy a piece which had a 
worse fate than it deserved. Garrick refused to produce 
it at Drury Lane. It was acted at Govent Garden in 
1768, but was coldly received. The author, however, 
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cleared by his benefit nigbte, and by the Bale of the oopy- 
right, no less than 6002., five times as rnnoh as he had 
made by the TraveUer and the Viear of Waig/Ud together. 
The plot of the ChadrnaJtwred Man is, like ahnost all 
Goldsmith's plots, very ill oonstracted. But some pas* 
sages are exquisitely ludioroos; mnch more Indicrons, 
indeed, than suited the taste of the town at that time. A 
oanting, mawkish play, entitled FaUe DeUeaeyy had just 
had an immense ran. Sentimentality was all the mode- 
Daring some years, more tears were shed at comedies than 
at tragedies ; and a pleasantry which moved the aadience 
to anything more than a grave smile was reprobated as 
low. It is not strange, therefore, that the very best scene 
in the Ooodrnatured Man^ that in which Miss Richland 
finds her lover attended by the bailiff and the bailiff's 
follower in fall coort dresses, shoald have been merci<» 
lessly hissed, and shoald have been omitted after the 
first night. 

In 1770 appeared the Deserted Village. * In mere dio» 
tion and versification this celebrated poem is fally equal, 
perhaps saperior to the Traveller; and it is generally 
preferred to the TraveUer by that large class of readers 
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who think, with Bayes in the BehearMU^ that the only use 
of a plan is to bring in fine things. More discerning 
judges, howerer, while thej admire the beauty of the 
details, are shocked by one unpardonable fault which per- 
vades the whole. The fault which we mean is not that 
theory about wealth and luxury which has so often been 
censured by political economists. The theory is indeed 
false : but the poem, considered merely as a poem, is not 
necessarily the worse on that account. The finest poem 
in the Latin language, indeed the finest didactic poem in 
any language, was written in defence of the silliest and 
meanest of all systems of natural and moral philosophy. 
A poet may easily be pardoned for reasoning ill ; but he 
cannot be pardoned for deeeribing ill, for observing the 
world in which he lives so carelessly that his portraits bear 
no resemblance to the originals, for exhibiting as copies 
from real life m<»i8trous combinations of things which 
never were and never could be found together. What 
would be thought of a painter who should mix August and 
January in one landscape, who should introduce a froaen 
river into a harvest scene 7 Would it be a suiBcient defence 

of such a picture to say that every part was exquisitely 
s 
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coloured, that the green hedges, the tpple^treee loaded 
with fmit, the wagons reeling under the yellow •slieaTes, 
and the snn-bnmed reapers wiping their foreheads were 
▼ery fine, and that the ice and the boys sliding were also 
▼ery fine ? To sach a picture the Deserted ViBage bears 
a great resemblance. It is made np of inoongraoos parts. 
The village in its happy days is a true English yillage. 
The Tillage in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity 
and the misery which Goldsmith has brought close to- 
gether belong to two different countries, and to two 
different stages in the progress of society. He had 
assuredly never seen in his native island such a rural 
paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity, 
as his Auburn. He had assuredly never seen in England 
all the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out of their 
homes in one day and forced to emigrate in a body to 
America. The hamlet he had probably seen in Kent: 
the ejectment he had probably seen in Munster ; but by 
joining the two, he has produced something which never 
was and never will be seen in any part of the world. 

In 1778 Ooldsmith tried his chance at Coven t Garden 
with a second play. She Stoops to Conquer. The manager 
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was not without great difficulty induced to bring this piece 
out. The sentimental comedy still reigned^ and Oold* 
smith's comedies were not sentimental. The Good-natured 
Man had been too fnnnj to succeed ; yet the mirth of the 
Chodrnatwred Man was sober when compared with the 
rich drollery of She Stocfe to Conqatr^ which is, in tmth^ 
an incomparable farce in five acts. On this ocoasiouy 
however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes, and galleries, were 
in a constant roar of laughter. If any bigoted admirer of 
Kelly and Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan he was 
speedily silenced by a general cry of ^Hum him out," 
or ^' throw him over." Two generations have since con- 
firmed the verdict which was pronounced on that night.. 

While Ooldsmith was writing the Deserted Village and 
She Stoope to Conquery he was employed on worlcs of a 
very different kind, works from which he derived little 
reputation but much profit. He compiled for the use of 
schools a History of Borne by which he made 800{., a 
Hiitory of England by which he made 600Z., a History of 
Greece for which he received 250?., a Natural History ^ for 
which the booksellers covenanted to pay him 800 gumeas. 
These works he produced without any elaborate research, 
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by merely seleeting) abridging, aad tranaUting into his 
own clear, pure, and flowing language, what he foond in 
books well known to the world, but too bulky or too dry 
for boys and girhi. * He committed some strange blmiders : 
for he knew nothing with accuracy. Thus in his Bktary 
of England he tells us that Naseby is in Yorkshire ; nor 
did he correct this mistake when the book was reprinted. 
He was very nesrly hoaxed into putting into the IRsfoty 
of Chreeee an account of a battle between Alexander the 
Great and Monteiuma. In his Animated Nature he 
relates, with faith and with perfect gravity, all the most 
absurd lies which he could find in books of travels about 
gigantic Patagonians, monkeys that preach sermons, 
nightbgales that repeat long conversations. ^^ If he can 
tell a horse from a cow," said Johnson, ^^ that is the extent 
of his knowledge of zoology." How little Goldsmith was 
qualified to write about the physical sciences is sufficiently 
proved by two anecdotes. He on ene occasion denied that 
the sun is longer in the northern than in the southern 
signs. It was vain to cite the authority of Maupertuis. 
'^Maupertuis!" he cried, '^I understand those matters 
better than Maupertuis." On another occasion he, in 
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dMk^Jce of the evidence of his own senses, maintained 
obstinatelj, and even angrily, that he chewed his dinner 
by moving his upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have done 
more to make the first steps in the laborious road to know- 
ledge easy and pleasant. His compilations are widely 
drntingnished from the compilations of ordinary book- 
makers. He was a great, perhaps an unequalled, master 
of the arts of selection and condensation. In these 
respects his histories of Rome and of England, and still 
more his own abridgments of these histories, well deserved 
to be studied. In general nothing is less attractive than 
an epitome: but the epitomes of Qpldsmith, even when 
most concise, are always amusing; and to read them is 
considered by intelligent children, not as a task but as a 
pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperous 
man. He had the means of living in comfort, and even in 
what to one who had so often slept in bams and on bulks 
must have been luxury. His fame was great and was con- 
stantly rising. He lived in what was intellectually far the 
best society of the kingdom, in a society in which no talent 

8« 




or mcGomplishment wu wanting, and in which the art of 
conversation was cultivated with splendid Buooess. There 
probably were never four talkers more admirable in four 
different ways than Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and Gkur- 
rick ; and Gk>ldsmith was on terms of intimacy with all the 
four. He aspired to share in their colloquial renown ; but 
never was ambition more unfortunate. It may seem 
strange that a man who wrote with so much perspicuity, 
vivacity, and grace, should have been, whenever, he took a 
part in conversation, an empty, noisy, blundering, rattle. 
But on this point the evidence is overwhelming. So 
extraordinary was the contrast between Goldsmith's pub- 
lished works and ij^e silly things which he sud, that 
Horace Walpole described him as an inspired idiot. 
*^ Noll," said Oarrick, '^ wrote like an angel, and talked 
like poor Pol." Chamier declared that it was a hard exer- 
cise of faith to believe that so foolish a chatterer could 
have really written the Traveller. Even Boswell could 
say, with contemptuous compassion, that he liked very 
well to liear honest Goldsmith run on. *^ Yes, sir," said 
Johnson, "but he should not like to hear himself." Minds 
differ as rivers differ. * There are transparent and spark- 
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Dg men from which it is delightful to drink as they flow; 
> such riren the minds of such men as Burke and Joha- 
>n may he compared. But there are rirers of which the 
water when first drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes 
pellucid as crystal and delicious to the taste if it be suffered 
to stand till it has deposited a sediment; and such a river 
is a type of the mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts on 
eyery subject were confused eyen to absurdity, but they 
required only a little time to work themselyes dear. 
When he wrote they had that time; and therefore his 
readers pronounced him a man of genius: but when he 
talked he talked nonsense, and made himself the laughing* 
stock of his hearers. He was painfully sensible of his 
inferiority in conrersation ; he felt every failure keenly ; 
yet he had not sufficient judgment and self-command to 
hold his tongue. His animal spirits and vanity were 
always impelling him to try to do the one thing which he 
could not do. After every attempt he felt that he had 
exposed himself, and writhed with shame and vexation ; 
yet the next moment he began again. 

His associates seem to- have regarded him with kind- 
ness, which, in spite of their admiration of his writings, 




was not unmixed with contempt. In trutli, there was in 
his character much to lo?.e, but very Utile to respect. 
His heart was soft even to weakness : he was so generous, 
that he quite forgot to be just; he forgave injuries so 
readily, that he might be said to invite them, and was so 
liberal to beggars, that he had nothing left for his tailor 
and his butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, 
improvident. One vice of a darker shade was imputed to 
him, envy. But there is not the least reason to believe 
that this bad passion, though it sometimes made him wince 
and utter fretful exclamations, ever impelled him to injure 
by wicked arts the reputation of any of his rivals. The 
truth probably is, that he was not more envious, but merely 
less prudent than his neighbours. His heart was on his 
lips. All those small jealousies, which are but too common 
among men of letters, but which a man of letters who is 
also a man of the world does his best to conceal, Gold- 
smith avowed with the simplicity of a child. When he was 
envious, instead of affecting indifference, instead of damn* 
ing with faint praise, instead of doing injuries slyly and in 
the dark, he told evexybody that he was envious. ^* Do 
not, pray, do not, talk of Johnson in such terms,'* he said 
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to Boswell ; " you harrow up my very soul.'* Oeorge 
Steevens and Cumberland were men far too cunning to 
say such a thing. They would have echoed the praises of 
the man whom they envied, and then have sent to the 
newspapers anonymous libels upon him. Both what was 
good and what was bad in Goldsmith's character was to his 
associates a perfect security that he would never commit 
such villany. He was neither ill-natured enough, nor 
long-headed enough, to be guilty of any malicious act 
which required contrivance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a man 
of genius, cruelly treated by the world, and doomed to 
struggle with difficulties, which at last broke his heart. 
But no representation can be more remote from the truth. 
He did, indeed, go through much sharp misery before he 
had done anything considerable in literature. But after 
his name had appeared on the title page of the Traveller^ 
he had none but himself to blame for his distresses. His 
average income, during the last seven years of his life, 

certainly exceeded 4001. a-year, and 4007. a-year ranked, 

* 
among the incomes of that day, at least as high as 8002. 

a-year would rank at present. A single man living in the 
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Temple, with 400/. i^-year, might then be called opulent. 
Not one in ten of the young gentlemen of good families 
who were studying the law there had so much. But all 
the wealth which Lord Glive had brought from Bengal, 
and Sir Lawrence Dundas from Germany, joined together, 
would not have sufficed for Goldsmith. He spent twice as 
much as he had. He wore fine clothes, gave dinners of 
several courses, paid court to venal beauties. He had 
also, it should be remembered, to the honour of his heart, 
though not of his head, a guinea or five, or ten, according 
to the state of his purse, ready for any tale of distress, 
true or false. But it was not in dress or feasting, in 
promiscuous amours or promiscuous charities, that his 
chief expense lay. He had been from boyhood a gambler, 
and at once the most sanguine and the most unskilful of 
gamblers. For a time he put off the day of inevitable ruin 
by temporary expedients. He obtained advances from 
booksellers, by promising to execute works which he never 
began. But at length this source of supply failed. He 
owed more than 20002. ; and. he saw no hope of extrication 
from his embarrassments. His spirits and health gave 
way. He was attacked by a nervous fever, which he 
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thought himself competent to treat. It would have been 
happy for him if his medical skill had been appreciated as 
justly by himself as by others. Notwithstanding the 
degree which he pretended to hare received at Padua, he 
could procure no patients. '' I do not practise," he once 
said ; " I make it a rule to prescribe only for my friends." 
" Plray, dear Doctor," said Beauclerk, " alter your rule ; 
and prescribe only for your enemies." Goldsmith now, in 
spite of this excellent advice, prescribed for himself. The 
remedy aggravated the malady. The sick man was 
induced to call in real physicians ; and they at one time 
imagined that they had cured the disease. Still his weak- 
ness and restlessness continued. He could get no sleep. 
He could take no food. *^ You are worse," said one of his 
medical attendants, *' than you should be from the degree 
of fever which you have. Is your mind at ease ?" " No ; 
it is not," were the last recorded words of Oliver Gold- 
smith. He died on the 8d of April, 1774, in his forty- 
sixth year. He was laid in the churchyard of the Temple ; 
but the spot was not marked by any inscription, and is now 
forgotten. The coffin was followed by Burke and Bey- 
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noldfl. Botb these great men were sincere mourners. 
Burke, when he heard of Goldsmith's death, had burst into 
a flood of tears. Reynolds had been so much moved by 
the news that he had flung aside his brush and palette for 
the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith's death, a little poem 
appeared, which will, as long as our language lasts, 
associate the names of his two illustrious friends with his 
own. It has already been mentioned that he sometimea 
felt keenly the sarcasm which his wild blundering talk 
brought upon him. He was, not long before his last ill- 
ness, provoked into retaliating. He wisely betook himself 
to his pen ; and at that weapon he proved himself a match 
for all his assailants together. Within a small compass he 
drew with a singularly easy and vigorous pencil the cha- 
racters of nine or ten of his intimate associates. Though 
this little work did not receive his last touches, it must 
always be regarded as a masterpiece. It is impossible, 
however, not to wish that four or five likenesses which 
have no interest for posterity were wanting to that noble 
gallery, and that their places were supplied by sketches 
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of Johnson and Gibbon, as happy and vivid as the sketches 
of Burke and Garrick. 

Some of Ctoldsmith's friends and admirers honoured 
him with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. NoUekens 
was the sculptor ; and Johnson wrote the inscription* It 
is much to be lamented that Johnson did not leave to 
posterity a more durable and a more valuable memorial of 
his friend. A life of Goldsmith would have been an 
inestimable addition to the Lives of the Poets. No man 
appreciated Goldsmith's writings more justly than John- 
son : no man was better acquainted with Goldsmith's 
character and habits ; and no man was more competent to 
delineate with truth and spirit the peculiarities of a mind 
in which great powers were found in company with great 
weaknesses. But the list of poets to whose works Johnson 
was requested by the booksellers to furnish prefaces ended 
with Lyttelton, who died in 1773. The line seems to have 
been drawn expressly for the purpose of excluding the 
person whose portrait would have most fitly closed the 
scries. Goldsmith, however, has been fortunate in his 
biographers. Within a few years his life has been written 
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by Mr. Prior, by Mr. Washington Irving, and by Mr. 
Forster. The diligence of Mr. Prior deserves great 
praise; the style of Mr. Washington Irving is always 
pleasing ; but the highest place must, in justice, be as- 
signed to the eminently interesting work of Mr. Forster. 



DESCRIPTIVE POEMS. 



.t. 



TO THE 



REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 



Dear Sir, 
I AM sensible that the friendship between us can acquire 
no new force from the ceremonies of a dedication ; and 
perhaps it demands an excuse thus to prefix your name to 
my attempts, which you decline giving with your own. 
But as a part of this poem was formerly written to you 

m 

from Switzerland, the whole can now, with propriety, be 
only inscribed to you. It will also throw a light upon 
many parts of it, when the reader understands that it is 
addressed to a man who, despising fame and fortune, has 
retired early to happiness and obscurity with an income of 
forty pounds a year. 
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I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of jom 
humble choice. You have entered upon a sacred office, 
where the harvest is great, and the labourers are but few ; 
while you have left the field of ambition, where the labour- 
ers are many, and the harvest not worth carrying away. 
But of all kinds of ambition — what from the refinement of 
the times, from differing systems of criticism, and from 
the divisions of party — that which pursues poetical fame is 
the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolished 
nations; but in a country verging to the extremes of/ 
refinement, painting and music come in for a share. As 
these offer the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment, 
they at first rival poetry, and at length supplant her : they 
engross all that favour once shown to her; and, though 
but younger sisters, seize upon the elder's birthright. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the powerful, 
it is still in greater danger from the mistaken efforts of the 
learned to improve it. What criticisms have we not heard 
of late in favour of blank verse and pindaric odes, choruses, 
anapests and iambics, alliterative care and happy negli- 
gence ! Every absurdity has now a champion to defend it; 
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and as he 18 generally much in the wrong, bo he has 
always much to say — for error is ever talkative. 

Bat there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous ; 
I mean party. Party entirely distorts the judgment, and 
destroys the taste. When the mind ip once infected with 
this disease, it can only find pleasure in what contributes 
to increase the distemper. Like the tiger, that seldom 
desists from pursuing man after having once preyed upon 
human flesh, the reader who has once gratified his appetite 
with calumny makes ever after the most agreeable feast 
upon murdered reputation. Such readers generally admire 
some half-witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold 
man, having lost the character of a wise one. Him they 
dignify with the name of poet : his tawdry lampoons are 
called satires ; his turbulence is said to be force, and his 
frenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find which has neither 
abuse, party, nor blank verse to support it, I cannot tell ; 
nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are right. Without 
espousing the cause of any party, I have attempted to 
moderate the rage of all. I have endeavoured to show, 
that there may be equal happiness in states that are 
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differently governed from our own ; that erery state has a 
particular principle of happiness ; and that this principle 
in each may be carried to a mischievous excess. There 
are few can judge better than yourself how far these 
positions are illustrated in this poem. 

I am, DEAR SIR, 

Your most affectionate brother, 

OUVBR GK)LD8MITH. 
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Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow — 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po,* 

Or onward where the rude Garinthian boor 

Against the houseless stranger shuts the door, 

Or where Campania's^ plain forsaken lies 

A weary waste expanding to the skies — 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend : 

(88) 
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Bless'd be that ^pot, where cheerful gaests retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their eyening fire ; 

Bless'd that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Bless'd be those feasts, with simple plenty crown' d. 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin'd such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care — 
Impell'd with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks mc with the view, 
That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies — 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And plac'd on high, above the storm's career. 

Look downward where an^ hundred realms appear — 
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Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus Creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine 7 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Te glittering towns with wealth and splendour crown'd, 
Te fields where summer spreads profusion round, 
Ye lakes whose vessels catch the busy gale, 
Te bending swains that dress the flowery vale — 
For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er — 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still — 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleas'd with each good that Heaven to man supplies, 
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Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consigned, 

Where my worn soal, each wandering hope at rest. 

May gather bliss to see my fellows bless*d. 

But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 
His first, best country ever is at home ; 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind — 
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As different good, by art or nature given 

To different nations, makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call : 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra's cliffs as Arno's shelvy side ;' 
And, though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art, more various are the blessings sent — 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content; 
Yet these each other's power so strong contest 
That either seems destructive of the rest : 
Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails, 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one lov'd blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone ; 
Each to the favourite happiness attends. 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends — 
Till, carried to excess in each domain, 
This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies; 
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Here, for a while my proper cares resigned, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends,' 
Bright as the summer Italy extends ; 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride, 
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sons of Italy were surely bless*d. 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground — 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year- 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die— 
These, here disporting, own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
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But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows; 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear — 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here ! 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign : 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue — 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs — nor far removed the date 
When commerce proudly flourish'd through the state. 
At her command the palace learn'd to rise, 
Again the long-fallen column sought the skies, 
The convass glow'd beyond even nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form ; 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail, 
While nought remained, of all that riches gave. 
But towns unmann'd and lords without a slave — 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 
5* 
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Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : 
From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array*d, 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions form'd for piety and-love^ 
A mistress or a saint in every grove : 
By sports like these are all their cares beguil'd ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 
Each nobler aim, repress'd by long control, 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind 
In happier meanness occupy the mind. 
As in those domes, where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defac'd by time and tottering in decay. 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display — 
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Where the bleak Swiss their stormj mansioiiB tread. 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No product here the barren hills afford 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Tet still, even here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feasts though small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed — 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal — 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose, 
Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep ; 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
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Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze — 
While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on liis heart ; 
And even those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies : 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast — 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned — 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin'd ; 
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Yet let them only share the praises due, 
If few their wants, their pleasures are hut few : 
For every want that stimulates the hrcast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redress'd. 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies. 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that rabe the soul to flame. 
Catch every nerve and vibrate through the frame : 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow— 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter'd, unimprov'd the manners run — 
And love's and friendship's finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 
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Some sterner yirtues o*er Ae mountain's breast 

May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life's more cultur'd walks, and obarm the way — 

These, far dispers'd, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky« 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I torn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
Cray sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please — 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire, 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And, freshened from the wave, the zephyr flew ! 
And haply, .though my harsh touch, faltering still, 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's skill — 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power^ 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore, 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore. 
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So bless'd a life these thoaghtless realms display ; 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 
For honour forms the social temper here : 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or eren imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes current — ^paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land ; 
From b^prts to camps, to cottages it strays, 
• And all are taught an ararice of praise — 
They please, are pleas' d, they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming bless'd, they grow to what they seem. 
<^ut while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
^y, ^^s their follies also room to rise ; 
For p'-Mse too dearly lov'd, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought — 
And the weak soul, within itself unbless'd. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
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Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year : 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. • 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
MThere the broad ocean leans against the land ; 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow, 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore — 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain — 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
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Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display'd. Their much-loy'd wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear- 
Even liberty itself is bartered here. 
At gold's superior charms all freedom flies ; 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys : 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves ; 
And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old — 
Bough, poor, content, ungovernably bold, 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fir*d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride,^ 
And brighter streams than fam'd Hydaspes glide.* 
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There, all around, the genUest breezes stray ; 

There gentle music melts on every spray ; 

Creation's mildest charms are there combin'd : 

Extremes are only in the master's mind. 

Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state. 

With daring aims irregularly great. 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs — a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion'd, fresh from Nature's hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control ; 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, freedom, thine the blessings pictur'd here, 
Tliine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too bless'd indeed were such vithout alloy, 
But, foster'd even by freedom, ills annoy. 
That independence Britons prize too high 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie: 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone — 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 
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Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd ; 
Ferments aribe, imprison*d factions roar, 
Repressed ambition struggles round her shore-* 
TSlj OTerwrought, the general system feels 
Its motion stopp'd, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come when, stripped of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms— - 
¥niere noble stems transmit the patriot flame. 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame — 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 
And scholars, soldiers, kbgs, unbonoured -die. 

Yet think not, thus when freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great. 
Te powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 
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And thoa, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rahble*8 rage, and tyrant's angry steel — 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favour's fostering sun — 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
I only would repress them to secure; 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil — 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion'd grow, 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

Oh, then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to ris^ in arms, 
Except when fast-approaching danger warms ; 
But, when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own — 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are /ree— 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law — 
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The wealth of climes, where Bavage nations roam, 

PiUag'd from slaves to purchase slaves at home^- 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, and hare my swelling heart : 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother ! curse with me that baleful hour 

When first ambition struck at regal power ; 

And thus, polluting honour in its source, 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 

Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore, 

Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ? 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stem depopulation in her train — 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose, 

In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly call,* 

The smiling. long-frequented village fall? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay'd, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
6» 
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Forc*d from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main — 

• 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around/^ 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ?^' 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 

Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways, 

Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim — 

There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise — 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go,^' 

Casts a long look where England's glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

Why have I stray*d from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant-kings or tyrant-laws restrain," 

How small, of all that human hearts endure. 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
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Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

With secret coarse, which no load storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth carrent of domestic joy ; 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Zeek*$ iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel,^^ 

To men remote from power bat rarely known—* 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all oar own* 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Dear Sir, 
I CAN have no expectations, in an address of this kind, 
either to add to your reputation or to establish my own. 
You can gain nothing from my admiration, as I am 
ignorant of that art in which you are said to excel ; and I 
may lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few 
have a juster taste in poetry than you. Setting interest 
therefore aside, to which I never paid much attention, I 
must be indulged at present in following my affections. 
The only dedication I ever made was to my brother, 
because I loved him better than most other men. He is 
since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poein to you. 

(67) 
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How far you may be pleased with the versification and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to 
inquire ; but I know you will object — and indeed several 
of our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion — ^that 
the depopulation it deplores is nowhere to be seen, and 
the disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet's 
own imagination. To this I can scarce make any other 
answer, than that I sincerely believe what I have written ; 
that I have taken all possible pains, in my country excur- 
sions for these four or five years past, to be certain of what 
I allege ; and that all my views and inquiries have led me 
to believe those miseries real, which I here attempt to 
display. But this is not the place to enter into an inquiry 
whether the country be depopulating, or not ; the discussion 
would take up much room, and I should prove myself, at 
best, an indifferent politician to tire the reader with a long 
preface, when I want his unfatigued attention to a long 
poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh 
against the increase of our luxuries ; and here also I ex- 
pect the shout of modern politicians against me. For 
twenty or thirty years pa5t, it has been the fashion to 
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consider luxury as one of the greatest national advantages ; 
and all the wisdom of antiquity, in that particular, as 
erroneous. Still, however, I must remain a professed 
ancient on that head, and continue to think those luxuries 
prejudicial to states, by which so many vices are introduced, 
and so many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so 
much has been poured out of late on the other side of the 
question, that merely for the sake of novelty and variety 
one would sometimes wish to be in the right. 

I am, DEAR SIR, 

Your sincere friend, 

and ardent admirer, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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Sweet Auburn !' loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain. 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed — 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please — 

How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ; 

How often have I paus'd on every charm — 

The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topp'd the neighbouring hill, 

(61) 
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The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ; 

How often have I bless'd the coming day 

When toil remitting lent its torn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree — 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey*d, 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round : 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tir'd. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir*d — 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down, 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place, 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught even toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 

These were thy charms — ^but all these charms are fled. 
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Sweet Bmiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy Bports are fled, and all thj chamu withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
Bat chok'd with sedges works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hoUow-sonnding bittern goards its nest ;' 
Amidst thy desert-walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with nnyaried cries ; 
Sank are thy bowers in ehapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Dl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy'd, can never b# supplied. 
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A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain*d its man : 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life requir'd, but gave no more ; 
His best companions, innocence and health. 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to opulence allied ; 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful scene, 
Liv'd in each look and brighten'd all the green — 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tanking walks and ruin'd grounds, 
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And, many a year elaps'd, return to yiew 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew — 
Rememhrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wandermgs round this world of care, 
In all my griefs-— and Ood has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting, by repose. 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn*d skill — 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And as an* hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations pass'd, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

bless'd retirement, friend to life's decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine ! 

How happy he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
6* 
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Who quits a world where strong temptations try — 
And, since His hard to combat, learns to fly. 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves, to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend — 
Bends to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way — 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be pass'd. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There as I pass'd, with careless steps atfd slow. 
The mingling notes came soften*d from below : 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung. 
The sober herd that low*d to meet their young. 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind — 
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These all in sweet confasion sought the shade, 

And fiird each pause the nightingale ha<l mado.^ 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled — 

All but yon widow*d, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 

She, wretched matron — ^forc'd in age, for brpad, 

1^0 strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn — 

Slie only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain ! 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil'd, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild — 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose^ 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear; 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd'to change, his place ; 
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Unpnetia'd be to fawD, or aeek for powor 
By doetri&M faahioii'd to the Tarjbg hour, 
Fer other ainiB his heart had leara'd to jHriie— 
More ikQl'd to ratee the wretehed thaa to rise. 
His house was known to all the TSgrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, bat reliev'd their pain : 
The long-remember*d beggar was his gnest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The min'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims aIIow*d ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk*d the night away- 
Wept o*er his wonnds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shottlder'd his omtch and showed how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings lean'd to virtue's side-^ 
But in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray*d and felt for all ; 
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And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allor'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by. turns dismayed, 
The rererend champion stood : at his control 
Despair and angoish fled the straggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

At charch, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips preyaiVd with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remain'd to pray. 
The service pass'd, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children follow'd, with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile : 
His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distressed. 
To them hb heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 
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As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful fomii 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furse unprofitably gay- 
There, in his noisy mansion, skiU'd to rule. 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers Ieam*d to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned — 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declar'd how much he knew ; 
*Twas certain he could write, and cipher too, 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage-* 
And even the story ran that he could gange. 
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In argaing too, the parson own'd his skill, 

For even though Tanquish'd he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

'Amaz'd tile gazing rustics ranged around — 

And still they gaz*d, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But pass'd is all his fame : the very spot, 

Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir'd. 

Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retir'd. 

Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound, 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 

The whitewash*d wall, the nicely sanded floor. 

The vamish*d clock that clicked behind the door — 

The chest contriv'd a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day — 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose-^ 
8 
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The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
'With aspen boughs, and iSowers, and fennel gay- 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Bang'd o'er the chimney, glisten*d in a row. 

Yain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieye the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart : 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblirion of ^ daily care ; 
No more the fanner's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half-willing to be press'd. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train — 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art* 
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Spontaneous joys, where nature has its plaj. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom swaj — 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin'd ; 
Bat the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd. 
In these, ere trifiers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain — 
And, even while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who surrey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay— 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and an happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards even beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around ; 
Tet count our gains : this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied — 
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Space for his lake, his park's extended bottnds. 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robb*d the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

While thus the land adorn'd for pleasure — all 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorn'd and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrow*d charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes — 
But when those charms are pass'd, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail — 
She then shines forth, solicitbus to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray*d : 
In nature's simplest charms at first array'd — 
But verging to decline, its splendours riae, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
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While, scourg'd by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band — 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms — a garden, and a grave. 

Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside, 
To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combin'd 

To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see those joys the sons of pleasure know. 

Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe : 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, whil^ the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 

Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train — . 
8» 
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Tumnltiioiis grandeur crowds the biasing sqoarey 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sore scenes like these no troubles e*er annoy ; 
Sore these denote one unirersal joj ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ? — ah! turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseftss shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless'd, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distress'd — 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn : 

Now lost to all — ^her friends, her virtue fled. 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head — 

And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn ! thine, the loveliest tram, 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 

At proud men's doors they ask a little bread. 
Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 

Where half the convex world intrudes between, 



Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe/ 
Far different there from all that charm'd before. 

The yarious terrors of that horrid shore; 

I 

Those blaiing suns that dart a downward ray. 

And fiercely shed intolerable day — 

i Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

Bat silent bats in drowsy clusters cling — 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, 

\ 
t 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around — 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
I The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake — 

I 
f 

I Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey,* 

And savage men more murderous still than they — 
i While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

j Mingling the ravag'd landscape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene ; 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless Iove« 

Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloom'd that parting day, 
That call'd them from their native walks away ; 
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When the poor exiles, every pleasure pass'd, 

nnng round their bowers, and fondly look'd their last- 

And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 

For seats like these beyond the western main— 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Return'd and wept, and still return'd to weep. 

The good old sire, the first, prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe — 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave ; 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for a father's arms ; 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 

And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose, 

And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear — 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

luxury ! thou curs'd by Heaven's decree, 
How ill ezchang'd are things like these for thee ; 
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How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffase their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid Tigour not their own ; 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe — 

Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land : 
Down, where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move — a melancholy band — 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand ; 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderness are there — 
And piety with wishes plac*d above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou, sweet poetry ! thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade. 




Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame — 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride — 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first and keep*st me so — 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue — ^fare thee well. 
Farewell ! and oh ! where'er thy voice be tried, 
On Tornea's cliffs or Pambamarca's side/ 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime. 

Aid slighted truth: with thy persuasive strain 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possess'd, 

Though very poor, may still be very bless'd ; 

That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay/ 

As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away — 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



! TO AN IMPERTINENT MUSICIAN— 



EXTEMPORE.^ 



OCR herald hath proclaiin*d this saying : 

" See ^3op dancing" — and his monkey playing. 



THE CLOWN'S REPLY. 

John Trott was desired by two witty peers 

To tell them the reason why asses had ears ! 

" An't please you," quoth John, " I'm not given to letters, 

Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters ; 

Ilowe'er, from this time I shall ne'er see your graces — 

As I hope to be sav'd ! — without thinking on asses." 
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OS A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH 

STRUCK BLIND WITH LIGHTNING.' 



IMITATBD FROM TBI IPAXIIB. 



Sure *twa8 by Providence design*d, 
Rather in pity than in hate, 

That he should be, like Cupid, blind, 
To save him from Narcissus* fate. 



I 



I 
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THE GIFT.* 



TO IRIS, IN BOW-STREET, COVBKT-OARDEN. 



Sat, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty. 
What annual offering shall I make, 
Expressive of my duty ? 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes. 
Should I at once deliver — 

Say, would the angry fair-one prize 
The gift, who slights the giver ? 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy. 
My rivals give ; and let them : 

If gems or gold impart a joy, 
I'll give them ; when I get them. 
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ril give — ^but not the full-blown rose, 
Or rose bud more in fashion — 

Such short-liv'd offerings but disclose 
A transitory passion — 



ril give thee something yet unpaid, 

Not less sincere than civil : 
111 give thee — ah ! too charming maid, 

1*11 give thee — to the devil ! 






MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE LOGICIANS REFUTED.* 



U IMITATION or DBAM SWIIT. 



87 



LooiciAKS have but ill defin'd, 

As rational, the human mind ; 

Reason, they say, belongs to man — 

But let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglecius,* 

By ratiocinations specious, 

Have strove to prove with great precision, 

With definition and division. 

Homo est ratione praeditum — ^ 

But for my soul I cannot credit 'em ; 

And must in spite of them maintain 

That man and all his ways are vain, 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature — 

9» 
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That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason-boasting mortals' pride, 

And that brute beasts are far before 'em : 

Detii est anima brutorum.^ 

Who ever knew an honest brute 

At law his neighbour prosecute ; 

Bring action for assault and batterji 

Or friend beguile with lies and flattery ? 

0*er plains they ramble unconfin*d, 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

They eat their meals, and take their sport, 

Nor know who's in or out at court ; 

They never to the levee go 

To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 

They never importune his grace, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a dirty job. 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob.* 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go 

To folks at Paternoster-row ; 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters, 

No pickpockets, or poetasters, 
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I Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 

No single brute his fellows leads ; 

' Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 

I 

I Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 

I 

' Of beasts, it is confess'd, the ape 

i Comes nearest us in human shape : 

Like man he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is his ruling passion ; 
But both in malice and grimaces, 
A courtier any ape surpasses. 
Behold him, humbly cringing, wait 
Upon the minister of state ; 
View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors : 
He promises with equal air, 
And to perform takes equal care. 
He in his turn finds imitators : 
At court, the porters, lackeys, waiters. 
Their masters* manners still contract — 
And footmen, lords and dukes can act. 
Thus at the court, both great and small 
Behave alike — ^for all ape all. 
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A MADRIOAL.M 



Weeping, murmuring, coioplainingi 
Lost to every gay delight — 

Myra, too sincere for feigning, 

Fears the approaching bridal night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection, 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear ? 

Had Myra followed my direction. 
She long had wanted cause of fear. 
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01 



STANZAS. 



ox 



TUB TAKING OF QUBBBC. 



U 



Amidst the clamour of exulting joys, 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 
And quells the raptures which from pleasures start 

Wolfe, to thee a streaming flood of woe. 

Sighing we pay, and think e'en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart-wrung tear. 



Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled. 

And saw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes ; 

Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead- 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise ! 
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AN BLEGT ON THAT GLORY OF HER SEX, 

MRS MARY BLAIZE.i« 



Good people all, with one accord 
Lament for madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word — 
From those who spoke her praise* 

The needy seldom pass*d her door, 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor — 
Who left a pledge behind. 



She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners wondrous winning ; 

And never followed wicked ways — 
Unless when she was sinning. 
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At church, in silks and satins new. 
With hoop of monstrous size, 

She never slumber'd in her pew — 
But when she shut her eyes. 

Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more : 

The king himself has follow'd her— 
When she has walk*d before. 



But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all; 

The doctors found, when she was dead- 
Her last disorder mortal. 



Let us lament, in sorrow sore. 
For Kent-street well may say,' 

That, had she liv'd a twelvemonth more — 
She had not died to-day. 



r 
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DESCRIPTION 



or 



AN AUTHOR'S BEDCHAMBER." 



Where the Red-lion, flaring o'er the way, 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay — 

Where Calvert's" butt, and Parson^s black champagne^ 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane — 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The muse found Scroggen, stretched beneath a rug 

A window patch'd with paper, lent a ray** 

That dimly show'd the state in which he lay : 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The royal game of goose was there in view 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 
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The seasons, fram*d with listing, foand a place, 

And brave prince William^' show*d his lamp-black face. 

The mom was cold — ^he views with keen desire 

The rusty grate, nnconscioos of a fire ; 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scor*d, 

And five crack'd teacups dress*d the chimney-board ; 

A nightcap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night — ^a stocking all the day ! 

10 
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ON SEEING MRS. ** PERFORM IN THE CHARACTER 

OF****." 



To you, bright fair, the nine address their lays, 
And tune my feeble voice to sing thy praise ; 
The heartfelt power of every charm divine — 
Who can withstand their all-commanding shine ! 
See how she moves along with every grace. 
While soul-brought tears steal down each shining face. 
She speaks — 'tis rapture all, and nameless bliss ; 
Ye gods ! what transport e'er compar'd to this ? 
As when, in Paphian groves, the queen of love 
With fond complaint address'd the listening Jove— 
'Twas joy and endless blisses all around. 
And rocks forgot their hardness at the sound ! 
Then first, at last, even Jove was taken in ; 
And felt her charms, without disguise, within. 
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ON THB 

DEATH OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE * * * « 



Yb muses, pour the pitying tear 
For PoUio snatch'd away ; 

Oh ! had he liv'd another year — 
He had not died to-day. 



Oh ! were he horn to bless mankind 
In virtuous times of yore, 

Heroes themselves had fallen behind- 
Whene'er he went before. 



How sad the groves and plains appear, 

And sympathetic sheep ; 
Even pitying hills would drop a tear — 

If hills could learn to weep. 
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His bounty in exalted s^ain 
Each bard might well display. 

Since none implor'd relief in vain-^ 
That went reliev'd away. 

And hark ! I hear the tuneful throng 

His obsequies forbid ; 
He still shall live, shall live as long — 

As ever dead man did. 
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TRANSLATION OF A SOUTH AMERICAN ODE." 



In all my Enna*s beauties blessed, 
Amidst profusion still I pine ; 

For though she gives me up her breast, 
Its panting tenant is not mine. 



10* 
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THE CAPTIVITY: 

AN ORATORIO.* 



ACT L 

Scene. Israelites sitting on the banks of the Euphrates, 

FIRST PROPHET. 

Hecitative. 
Ye captive tribes, that hourly work and weep 
Where flows Euphrates, murmuring to the deep- 
Suspend a while the task, the tear suspend, 
And turn to God, your father and your friend : 
Insulted, chain'd, and all the world a foe, 
Our God alone is all we boast below. 



Chorus of ISRAELITES. 

Our God is all we boast below, 

To him we turn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of woe 
. Shall make our homage rise : 
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And though no temple richlj dress'd, 

Nor sacrifice is here — 
We'll make his temple in our breast. 

And offer up a tear. 



SECOND PBOPHET. 

Recitative. 

That strain once more : it bids remembrance rise, 
And calls my long-lost country to mine eyes. 
Ye fields of Sharon, dress'd in flowery pride ; 
Te plains, where Jordan rolls its glassy tide ; 
Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crown'd ; 
Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around : 

These hills how sweet ! those plains how wondrous fair ! 
But sweeter still, when Heaven was with us there. 



Air. 

memory ! thou fond deceiver — 
Still importunate and vain ; 

To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain. 
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Thou^ like the worldj the oppre$s*d appressingj 

« 

Z%y imiUi inereate the wretcKe tooe : 
And he who wants each other blessing, 
In thee must ever find a foe. 

' FIRST PROPHET. 

Recitative, 

Yet, why repine ? what, though by bonds confin'd, 
Should bonds enslave the vigour of the mind ? 

Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 

Ourselves alone from idol- worship free ? 

Are not this very day those rites begun 

Where prostrate folly hails the rising sun ? 

Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 

For superstitious rites and mirth profane ? 

And should we mourn ? Should coward virtue fly 

When impious folly rears her front on high ? 

No ; rather let us triumph still the more — 

And as our fortune sinks, our wishes soar. 

Air. 
The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 
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lOS 



The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springs from pain : 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow — 
But crush'dy or trodden to the ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

SECOND PROPHET. 

• Recitative, 

But hush, my sons ! our tyrant lorcls are near — 
The sound of barbarous mirth offends mine ear ; 
Triumphant music floats along the vale — 
Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale ; 
The growing note their near approach declares-^ 
Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 



Enter Chaldean Priests, attended. 



FIBST PRIEST. 



Air, 



Come on, my companions, the triumph display- 
Let rapture the minutes employ ; 
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The sun calls us out on this festival day, 
And our monarch partakes of our joy. 

Like the son, our great monarch all pleasure supplies; 

Both similar blessings bestow : 
The sun with his splendour illumines the skies ; 

And our monarch enlivens below. 



CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Haste ! ye sprightly* sons of pleasure, 
Love presents its brightest treasure ; 
Leave all other sports for me. 



CHALDEAN ATTENDANT. 

Or rather, love's delights despising, 
Haste to raptures ever rising : 

Wine shall bless the brave and free. 



SECOND PRIEST. 



Wine and beauty thus inviting. 
Each to different joys exciting, 
Whither shall my choice incline ? 
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FIRST PRIEST. 

1*11 waste no longer thought in choosing ; 
Bat, neither love nor wiile refusing, 
1*11 make them both together mine. 



Mecitative. 
But whence, when joj should brighten o*er the land, 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band ? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung ; 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung ? 
Gome, leave your griefs, and join our tuneful choir — 
For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre ! 



SECOND PROPHET. 

Bow'd down with chains, the scorn of all mankind. 
To want, to toil, and every ill consign*d — 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain, 
And mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain ? 
No, never ! — May this hand forget each art 
That speeds the powers of music to the heart, 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth. 
Or join with sounds profane its sacred mirth ! 



I 
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FIRST PRIEST. 



Insulting slaves ! if gentler methods fail. 
The whip and angry tortures shall prevail. 

[Ilxeunt Chaldeans. 



FIRST PROPHET. 



Why, let them come, one good remains to cheer ; 
We fear the Lord, and know no other fear. 



Can whips or tortures hurt the mind 
On God*s supporting breast reclin'd ? 
Stand fast — ^and let our tyrants see 
That fortitude is victory. 

Snd of the first Act. 
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ACT II. 
Scene as before. 

Chorus of ISRAELITES. 

peace of mind ! thou lovely guest, 
Thou softest soother of the breast, 

Dispense thy balmy store ; 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies. 
Till earth, diminished to our eyes, 

Shall vanish as we soar. 



FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 

No more ! Too long has justice been delayed — 

The king's commands must fully be obeyed : 

Compliance with his will your peace secures ; 

Praise but our gods, and every good is yours. 

But if, rebellious to his high command, 

Yon spurn the favours offer'd at his hand — 

Think, timely think, what ills remain behind ; 

Reflect, nor tempt to rage the royal mind. 
II 
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SECOND PRIEST. 

Air. 
Fierce is the whirlwind howling 

O'er Afric*8 sandy plain ; 
And fierce the tempest rolling 

Along the furrow'd main : 

But storms that fly, 
To rend the sky, 

Every ill presaging— 
Less dreadful show 
To worlds below 

Than angry monarchs raging. 



ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

Recitative. 
Ah, me ! what angry terrors round us grow 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threatened blow ! 
Ye prophets, skill'd in Heaven's eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my youth, 
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If shrinking thus, when frowning power appears, 
I wish for life, and yield me to my fears. 
Let us one hour, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow's tears may wash our stains away. 

Air. 

The wretch condemned with life to part^ 

StUlj still on hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the hearty 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper's light 

Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. 



SECOND PRIEST. 

Recitative. 
Why this delay? At length for joy prepare ; 
I read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come, raise the strain, and grasp the full-ton'd lyre- 
The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire. 
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CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Air, 
See the ruddj morning Bmiling, 
Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 
Zephyrs through the valley playing, 
Streams along the meadow straying. 



FIRST PRIEST. 

While these a constant revel keep, 
Shall reason only bid me weep ? 
Hence, intruder ! we'll pursue 
Nature — ^a better guide than you. 



SECOND PRIEST. 

Every moment, as it flows, 
Some peculiar pleasure owes ; 
Then let us, providently wise, 
Seize the debtor as it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The pleasures that we lose to-day ; 
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To-morrow's most nnbounded store 
Can but paj its proper score. 



FIRST PRIEST. 



Recitative. 



Bat, hush ! see foremost of the captive choir 
The master-prophet grasps his full-ton'd Ijre : 
Mark where he sits, with executing art, 
Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the heart. 
See inspiration fills his rising form, 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm ; 
And now his voice, accordant to the string. 
Prepares our monarch's victories to sing. 



FIRST PROPHET. 



Air, 



From north, from south, from east, from west, ^ 

Conspiring foes shall come : 

Tremble thou vice-polluted breast; 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 
11 » 
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The tempest gathera all around — 

On Babylon it lies ; 
Down with her ! down— down to the ground ; 

She sinks, she groans, she dies. 



SECOND PROPHET. 

Down with her, Lord, to lick the dust, 

Ere yonder setting sun ; 
Serve her as she hath serv'd the just : 

'Tis fix'd — ^it shall be done. 



FIRST PRIEST. 



Recitative, 



Enough ! when slaves thus insolent presume, 
The king himself shall judg^ and fix their doom. 
Short-sighted wretches ! have not you and all 
Beheld our power in Zedekiah's fall ? 
To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes — 
Mark where dethron*d your captive monarch lies ; 
Depriv*d of sight, and rankling in his chain. 
He calls on death to terminate his pain. 
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Yet know, je slaves^hat still remain behind 

More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confin'd. 

Choru9. 

Arise, All-potent Ruler, rise, 

And vindicate thy people's cause — 

Till every tongue, in every land, 
Shall offer up unfeign'd applause. 

End of the second Act. 



ACT m. 

Scene as before, 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Meeitative, 

Yes, my companions, Heaven's decrees are pass'd, 

And our fix'd empire shall for ever last : 

In vain the maddening prophet threatens woe — 

In vain rebellion aims her secret blow ; 
10* 
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Still shall our fame and growing power be spread, 
And still our vengeance crush the guilty head. 



Air. 

Coeval with man 
Our empire began, 
And never shall fall 
Till ruin shakes all: 
With the ruin of all 
Shall Babylon fall. 



SECOND [first?] PROPHET. 

Hecitative. 

'Tis thus that pride triumphant rears the head — 
A little while, and all her power is fled ; 
But, ha ! what means yon sadly plaintive train 
That this way slowly bends along the plain ? 
And now, methinks, a pallid corse they bear 
To yonder bank, and rest the body there. 
Alas ! too well mine eyes observant trace 
The last remains of Judah*s royal race : 
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Our monarch falls, and now our fears are o'er ; 
The wretched Zedekiah is no more ! 



Air, 

Ye wretches who, by fortune's hate, 
In want and sorrow groan — 

Gome, ponder his severer fate, 
And learn to bless your own. 



Ye sons, from fortune's lap supplied, 
A while the bliss suspend ; 

Like yours, his life began in pride — 
Like his, your lives may end. 



SECOND PROPHET. 

[^Bedtative.'] 

Behold his squalid corse with sorrow worn, 
His wretched limbs with ponderous fetters torn ; 
Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare. 
These ill becoming robes, and matted hair. 
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And shall not Heaven for this its terrors show, 
And deal its angry vengeance on the foe ? 
How long, how long, Almighty Lord of all, 
Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 



ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

Air. 

As panting flies the hunted hind, 
Where brooks refreshing stray ; 

And rivers through the valley wind, 
That stop the hunter's way : 

Thus we, Lord, alike distress'.d. 

For streams of mercy long ; 
Those streams that cheer the sore-oppress'd. 

And overwhelm the strong. 



FIRST PROPHET. 

Recitative. 
But, whence that shout? Good heavens! amazement all ! 
See yonder tower just nodding to the fall ; 



I 
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See where an army covers all the ground, 

Saps the strong wall, and poiirs destruction round : 

The rum smokes, destruction pours along — 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong ! 

The foe prevails, the lofty walls recline ; 

God of hosts, the victory is thine ! 



Chorus of ISRAELITES. 

Down with her, Lord, to lick the dust- 
Let vengeance be begun ; 

Serve her as she hath serv'd the just, 
And let thy will be done/ 



FIRST PRIEST. 



[^Recitative.'] 

All, all is lost. The Syrian army fails ; 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails ! 
Save us, Lord ! to thee, though late, wo pray ; 
And give repentance but an hour's delay. 
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SECOND PRIEST. 

Air, 
Thrice happy, who in happy hour 

To Heaven their praise bestow, 
And own his all-consuming power 

Before they feel the blow. 



FIRST PROPHET. 

Recitative. 

Now, now*s our time ! ye wretches bold and blind, 
Brave but to God and cowards to mankind. 
Too late you seek that power unsought before — 
Your wealth, your pride, your empire, are no more. 



Air. 

Lucifer ! thou son of mom, 
Alike of Heaven and man the foe — 

Heaven, men, and all, 

Now press thy fall. 
And sink thee lowest of the low. 
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SECOND PRIEST. [PROPHBT ?] 

Babylon ! how art thou fallen — 
Thy fall more dreadful from delay ; 

Thy streets forlorn 

To wilds shall turn, 
Where toads shall pant and vultures prey ! 



FIRST PROPHET. 



Recitative, 



Such be their fate ! But, listen ! from afar 
The clarion's note proclaims the finished war 
Cyrus, our great restorer, is at hand, 
And this way leads his formidable band. 
Now give your songs of Zion to the wind. 
And hail the benefactor of mankind : 
He comes, pursuant to divine decree, 
To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 



Chorus of YOUTHS. 

Rise to raptures past expressing. 
Sweeter from remember'd woes ; 
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Cyrus comes, our wrongs redressing. 
Comes to give the world repose. 

ChorU$ of VIRGINS. 

Cyrus comes, the world redressing, 
Love and pleasure in his train ; 

Comes to heighten every blessing 
Comes to soften every pain. 

Chorm of youths and virgins. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning, 
Sklird in every peaceful art ; 

Who from bonds our limbs unchaining. 
Only binds the willing heart. 

Last chorus. 

But chief to thee, our God, our father, friend, 
Let praise be given to all eternity : 

Thou without beginning, without end — 
Let us, and all, begin and end in thee. 

Finis. 
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THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 



A TALK." 



Secluded from domestic strife, 

Jack Book- worm led a college life ; 

A fellowship, at twenty-five, 

Made him the happiest man alive ; 

He drank his glass, and cracked his joke, 

And frenhmen wondered as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unalloy'd with care, 
Gould any accident impair ? 
Conld Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arriv'd at thirty-six ? 
Oh ! had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town ; 
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Or Flavia been content to stop 

At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop. 

Oh ! had her eyes forgot to blase ; 

Or Jack had wanted ejes to gaze. 

Oh ! — but let exclamation cease ; 

Her presence banish'd all his peace : 

So, with decorum all thbgs carried, 

Miss frown'd, and blush'd, and then was — ^married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night ? . 
Need we intrude on hallow*d ground, 
Or draw the curtains clos'd around ? 
Let it suffice, that each had charms : 
He clasp'd a goddess in his arms ; 
And, though she felt his usage rough, 
Tet in a man 'twas well enough. 

The honey-moon like lightning flew ; 
The second brought its transports too ; 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss ; 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss ; 
But, when a twelvemonth pass'd away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay : 
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Found half the channs that deck'd her face 

Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 

But still the worst remain'd behind— 

That very face had robb'd her mind. 

Skiird in no other arts was she 

But dressing, patching, repartee ; 

And, just as humour rose or fell, 

By turns a slattern or a belle. 

Tis true, she dress'd with modern grace — 

Half-naked at a ball or race ; 

But when at home, at board or bed, 

Five greasy nightcaps wrapp'd her head. 

Could so much beauty condescend 

To be a dull domestic friend ? 

Gould any curtain lectures bring 

To decency so fine a thing ? 

In short — ^by night, 'twas fits or fretting ; 

By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 

Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 

Of powder'd coxcombs at her levee ; 

The squire and captain took their stations, 

And twenty other near relations. 
12* 
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Jack suck'd his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke; 
While all their hours were passed between 
Insulting repartee or spleen. 

Thus, as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown : 
He fancies every vice she shows. 
Or thins her lip or points her nose; 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 

He knows not how, but so it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz — 
And, though her fops are wondrous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravel'd noose. 
As each a different way pursues — 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life — 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower, 
Lo ! the small-pox — whose horrid glare 
Leverd its terrors at the fair ; 
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And, rifling every youthfal grace, 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Reflected now a — ^perfect fright. 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes ; 
In vain she tries her paste and creams 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams : 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 
The squire himself was seen to yield — 
And even the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condcmn'd to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown. 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old. 
With modesty her cheeks are dy*d ; 
Humility displaces pride ; 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean ; 
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No more presuming on her sway, 
She learns good-nature every day : 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a — ^perfect beauty. 
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A NEW SIMILE 



IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT." 



Long had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind — 
The modern scribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spite — 
Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's" Pantheon^ 
I think I met with something there, 
To suit my purpose to a hair. 
But let us not proceed too furious ; 
First please to turn to god Mercurius : 
You'll find him pictur'd at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth. 
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The stress of all my proofs on him I lay ; 
And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat ; 
Wings upon either side — mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather ? 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right — 
With wit that's flighty, learning light ; 
Such as to modem bards decreed : 
A just comparison — proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse ; 
Wings grow again from both his shoes : 
Designed, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air. 
And here mv simile unites — 
For, in a modern poet's flights, 
I'm sure it may be justly said, 
His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe to observe his hand, 
Fiird with a snake-encircled wand, 
By classic authors term'd caduceus, 
And highly fam'd for several uses ; 
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To wit, most wondrously endu'd, 
No poppy-water half so good — 
For let folks only get a touch. 
Its soporific virtue's such, 
Though ne*er so much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to snore. 
Add, too, what certain writers tell — 
With this he drives men's souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then : 
His wand's a modern author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twin'd 
Denote him of the reptile kind — 
Denote the rage with which he writes, 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep, 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep — 
This difference only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tartarus with his rod, 
With his goose-quill the scribbling elf 
Instead of others damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tripp'd ; 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
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Moreover, Mercury had a failing : 

Well ! what of that ? out with it — stealing ; 

In which all modern bards agree, 

Being each as great a thief as he. 

But even this deity's existence 

Shall lend my simile assistance : 

Our modem bards ! why, what a-pox , 

Are they — ^but senseless stones and blocks ? \ 
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I 



THE HERMIT. 



A BALLAD.** 



I. 

" TuBN, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray ; 



n. 

" For here, forlorn and lost, I tread 
With fainting steps and slow — 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 
Seem lengthening as I go." 
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in. 

" Forbear, my son," the hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

IV. 

'' Here, to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 
And, though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good will. 

V. 

" Then turn, to-night, and freely share 
What'er my cell bestows — 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose. 

VI. 

" No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn— 
Taught by that power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them ; 
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But, from the mountain's grassy side 
A gailtless feast I bring — 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring 

vm. 

* Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

IX. 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell ; 
The modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

X. 

Far, in a wilderness obscure. 

The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 
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I 

' No stores beneath its humble thatch 



Requir'd a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Received the harmless pair. 

xn. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer*d his pensive guest ; 

XIII. 

And spread his vegetable store. 
And gaily pressed, and smil'd : 

And, skiird in legendary lore. 
The lingering hours beguil'd. 

XIV. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth, 
Its tricks the kitten tries — 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies ; 
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XV. 

But, nothing coald a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's woe — 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

XVI. 

His rising cares the hermit spied — 
With answering care oppressed ; 
"And whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 
" The sorrows of thy breast ? 



• xvn. 



" From better habitations spurn'd, 
Reluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unretum'd, 
Or unregarded love ? 

XVIII. 

''Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay — 

And those who prize the paltry things 

More trifling still than they ; 
13* 
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^' And what is friendship bat a name, 
A charm that lolls to sleep—* 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 



" And love is still an emptier sound — 
The modem fair-one's jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 

XXI. 

"For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush — 
And spurn the sex," he said ; 
But, while he spoke, a rising blush 
His lovelorn guest betray'd : 

xxn. 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise 

Swift mantling to the view — 
Like colours o'er the morning skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 
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xxni. 



The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confess'd, 
A maid in all her charms. 



^^ And, ah ! forgive a stranger mde, 
A wretch forlorn," she cried — 

<^ Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside ; 

XXY. 

"But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray — 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

XXVI. 

"My father liv'd beside the Tync— 
A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine 
He had but only me. 
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xxvn. 

^* To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumbered suitors came ; 
Who prais'd me for imputed charms. 
And felt or feign'd a flame. 

XXYJU, 

''Each hour, a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 
Among the rest young Edwin bow*d- 
But never talk'd of love. 



^'In humble, simplest habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had- 
But these were all to me. 



''And when, beside me in the dale, 
He caroVd lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove. 
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XXXI. 

^' The blossom opening to the day. 
The dews of heaven refin'd, 
Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind ; 

XXXII. 

" The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine : 
Their charms were his ; but, woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 

XXXIII. 

'^For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touch'd my heart, 
I triumph'd in his pain. 

xxxrv. 

"Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn. 
In secret, where he died. 
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zxxv. 

''But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay ; 
ril seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lav. 

XXXVI. 

'* And there, forlorn, despairing, hid — 
1*11 lay me down and die ; 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did, 
And so for him will I." 

XXXVII. 

"Forbid it, Heaven !" the hermit cried, 
And clasp'd her to his breast : 
The wondering fair-one turn'd to chid 
'Twas Edwin's self that pressed. 

xxxvin. 

"Turn, Angelina ! ever dear — 
My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Restored to love and thee. 
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ZXZIX. 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign ; 
And shall we never, never part, 

My life — ^my all that's mine ! 



XL. 

'^No ; never from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love so true : 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 
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AN ELEGY 



OK 



THE DEATH OF A MAD DOGJ 



Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song ; 

And, if you find it wondrous short- 
It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man 
Of whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran — 
Whene'er he went to pray. 
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A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad — 
When he put on his clothes. 



143 



And in that town a dog was found : 

As many dogs there he ; 
Both mongrely puppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 



This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But, when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 



Around, from all the neighbouring streets, 
The wondering neighbours ran ; 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 
To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 



To every christian eye ; 
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And, while they swore the dog wa8 mad, 
They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show'd the rogues they lied : 

The man recovered of the bite ; 
The dog it was that died. 
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When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds, too late, that men betray — 

What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 



The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye. 

To give repentance to her lover. 
And wring his bosom, is — to die. 



1 
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EPITAPH 



OK 



EDWARD PURDON» 



Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller's hack ; 

He led such a damnable life in this world — 
I don't think he'll wish to come back. 
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ANSWER 



TO 



AN INVITATION TO DINNER, 1769 ?« 



*'Tbis it a poem ! This is a copy of verses !" 



Your mandate I got — 
You may all go to pot : 
Had your senses been right, 
You'd have sent before night. 
As I hope to be sav'd, 
I put off being shaved — 
For I could not make bold, 
While the matter was cold, 
To meddle in suds. 
Or to put on my duds ; 
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So tell Uorncck and Nesbitt, 

And Baker and his bit. 

And Kauffman beside. 

And th^ jessamy bride. 

With the rest of the crew, 

The Reynoldses two, 

Little comedy 8 face, 

And the captain in lace. 

— By the by, you may tell him 

I have something to sell him ; 

Of use I insist, 

When he comes to enlist. 

Your worships must know 

That a few days ago, 

An order went out. 

For the foot guards so stout 

To wear tails in high taste^ 

Twelve inches at least : 

Now I've got him a scale 

To measure each tail ; 

To lengthen a short tail, 

And a long one to curtail. — 
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Yet how can I, when vex*d. 

Thus stray from my text ! 

Tell each other to rue 

Your Devonshire crew, 

For Bending so late 

To one of my state. 

But 'tis Reynolds*s way 

From wisdom to stray, 

And Angelica's whim 

To be frolic like him — 
But, alas ! your good worships, how could they be wiser, 
When both have been spoiVd in to-day's Advertiser f 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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EPITAPH 



ON 



THOMAS PARNELL.W 



This tomb, inscribed to gentle Parnell's name, 

May speak our gratitude, but not hii fame. 

What heart but feels his sweetlj-moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way? 

Celestial themes confessed his tuneful aid ; 

And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 

Needless to him the tribute we bestow — 

The transitory breath of fame below ; 

More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 

While converts thank their poet in the skies. 
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THE HAUNCH OF VENISON: 



AN BPISTLB TO LORD CLARE. 



Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 

Nerer rang'd in a forest, or smok'd in a platter : 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study — 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy. 

Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 

I had thoughts in my chambers to place it in view. 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of virttl ; 

As in some Irish houses, where things are so so. 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show — 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 

They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 

But hold — ^let me pause — don't I hear you pronounce 
This tale of the bacon a damnable bounce ? 
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Well, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it's no bounce : I protest in my turn, 
It's a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr. Byrne." 
To go on with my tale — as I gaz'd on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch — 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undress'd, 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he lik'd best. 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose — 
Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's — ^ 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when 
There's Howari, and Cofey, and H — ^rth, and Hiff — ^ 
I think they love venison — I know they love beef ; 
There's my countryman Hfggins**— oh ! let him alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But hang it — ^to poets who seldom can eat. 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt. 
It's like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred. 
An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, enter'd ; 
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An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 
And he smil'd as he look'd at the venison and me. 
" What have we got here ? — why, this is good eating ! 
Your own, I suppose— or it is in waiting ?" 
"Why, whose should it be ?" cried I with a flounce ; 
" I get these things often" — but that was a bounce : 
" Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 
Are pleas'd to be kind — ^but I hate ostentation." 

" If that be the case then," cried he, very gay, 
" I'm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me : 
No words — I insist on't — precisely at three. 
We'll have Johnson, and Burke ; all the wits will be there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my lord Clare. 
And, now that I think on't, as I am a sinner ! 
We wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 
What say you— a pasty ? it shall, and it must ; 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter ! — ^this venison with me to Mile-end ; 
No stirring, I beg — my dear friend — ^ray dear friend !" 
Thus snatching his hat, he brush'd off like the wind. 
And the porter and eatables foUow'd behind. 
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Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 
And ^^ nobody with me at sea bat myself,"* 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty, 
Were things that I never dislik'd in my life — 
Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife ; 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place where we all were to dine— 
A chair-Iumbcr'd closet just twelve feet by nine — 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come ; 

"For I knew it," he cried, "both eternally fail, 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale : 
But no matter, I'll warrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They both of them merry, and authors like you; 
The one writes the Snarler^^ the other the Scourge ; 
Some think he writes Cinna — ^he owns to Panurge,** 
While thus he describ'd them by trade and by name, 
They enter'd, and dinner was served as they came. 
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At the top a fried liver and bacon was seen. 

At the bottom was tripe in a swinging tureen ; 

At the sides there was spinach and pudding made hot ; 

In the middle a place where the pasty — ^was not. 

Now, my lord, as Tor tripe, it's my utter aversion^ 

And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 

So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound, 

While the bacon and liver went merrily round. 

But what vex'd me most was that d — 'd Scottish rogue, 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles and his brogue ; 

And, '< Madam," quoth he, ''may this bit be my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on : 

Pray a slice of your liver, though may I be curs'd, 

But I've eat of your tripe till I'm ready to burst." 

'* The tripe," quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 

*' I could dine on this tripe seven days in the week ; 

I like these here dinners so pretty and small — 

But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing at all." 

" Oh — Oh !" quoth my friend, " he'll come on in a trice — 

He's keeping a corner for something that's nice ; 

There's a pasty." — " A pasty !" repeated the Jew ; 

'' I don't care if I keep a corner for't too." 
1*5 
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'^ What the de*il, moiiy a pasty !" re-echoed the Scot ; 

*' Though splitting, 1*11 still keep a corner for that.'* 

'' Well all keep a corner," the lady cried out; 

" We'll all keep a corner," was echo*d about. 

While thus we resolv'd, and the pasty delayed, 

With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the maid ; 

A visage so sad, and so pale with afiright, 

Wak*d Priam, in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out — for who could mistake her ?- 

That she came with some terrible news from the baker ; 

And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad philomel thus — but let similes drop — 

And now that I think on't the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it's but labour misplac'd, 

To send such good verses to one of your taste. 

You've got an odd something — a kind of discerning^ 
A relish, a taste, sicken 'd over by learning — 
At least it's your temper, as very well known, 
That you think very slightly of all that's your own ; 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 
Tou may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 
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THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS : 



8ACRED TO THK MEMORY OF HSR LATE ROVAL HIGHNESS 



THE PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES." 



Overture, — A solemn dirge. 

Air. — Trio, 

Arise, ye sons of worth, arise. 
And waken every note of woe ; 

When truth and virtue reach the skies, 
'Tis ours to weep the want below ! 

Chonu, 

When truth and virtue reach the skies, 
'Tis ours to weep the want below ! 

MAN speaker. 

The praise attending pomp and power, 
The incense given to kings, 
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Are but the trappings of an hour — 
Mere transitory things ! 
The base bestow them ; but the good agree 
To spurn the venal gifts as flattery. 
Bat, when to pomp and power are join'd 
An equal dignity of mind — 
When titles are the smallest claim — 

When wealth and rank and noble blood 
But aid the power of doing good — 
Then all their trophies last ; and flattery turns to fame. 
Bless'd spirit thou, whose fame, just born to bloom, 
Shall spread and flourish from the tomb, 

How hast thou left mankind for heaven ! 
Even now reproach and faction mourn. 
And, wondering how their rage was borne, 

Request to be forgiven. 
Alas ! they never had thy hate ; 
Unmov*d, in conscious rectitude, 
Thy towering mind self-centred stood, 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 
In vain, to charm thy ravish'd sight, 
A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 



In vain, to drive thee from the right, 
A thousand sorrows nrg'd thy end : 
Like some welI-fashion*d arch thy patience stood, 
And purchased strength from its increasing load. 
Pain met thee like a friend that set thee free ; 
Affliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 
Virtue, on herself relying. 

Every passion hush'd to rest, 
Loses every pain of dying. 

In the hopes of being bless*d. 
Every added pang she suffers. 

Some increasing good bestows, 
And every shock that malice offers, 
Only rocks her to repose. 



Song. — By a man. — Affettnoso, 

» 

Virtue, on herself relying, 

Every passion hush'd to rest. 

Loses every pain in dying, 

In the hopes of being bless'd. 
15 • 
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Every added pang she Buffers, 
Some increasing good bestows. 

Every shock that malice offers. 
Only rocks her to repose. 



WOMAN ipeaker. 

Yet, ah ! what terrors frown'd upon her fate — 

Death, with its formidable band. 
Fever and pain and pale consumptive care, 

Determined took their stand : 
Nor did the cruel ravagers design 

To finish all their efforts at a blowt 

But, mischievously slow, 
They robb'd the relic and defac'd the shrine. 

With unavailing grief. 

Despairing of relief. 
Her weeping children round, 

Beheld each hour 

Death's growing power, 
And trembled as he frown'd. 



I 



I 
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As helpless friends who view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar, 
While winds and waves their wishes cross — 
Thej stood, while hope and comfort fail, 
Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 
Relentless tyrant, at thy call 
How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 
Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage, 
But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rag^. 



Song. — By a man. — Basso, — Staccato. — Spiritoso. 

When vice my dart and scythe supply, 
How great a king of terrors I ! 
If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Fall, round me fall, ye little things. 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings ; 
If virtue fail her counsel sage. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 
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MAN ipeaker. 

Yet let that ivisdom, urg'd by her example, 

Teach ub to estimate what all must suffer ; 

Let us prize death as the best gift of nature — 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers. 

When they have journey 'd through a world of cares, 

May put off life and be at rest for ever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sables. 

May oft distract us with their sad solemnity : 

The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmask'd, shows me a friendly face, 

And is a terror only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 

To death's great court, the prospect seems more fair. 

'Tis Nature's kind retreat, that's always open 

To take us in when we have drain'd the cup 

Of life, or worn our days to wretchedness. 
In that secure, serene retreat. 
Where all the humble, all the great. 
Promiscuously recline ; 
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Where wildly haddled to the eye. 

The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie. 

May every bliss be thine. 

•f 
And, ah ! bless'd spirit, wheresoe'er thy flight, 

Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid light, 

May cherubs welcome their expected guest ; 

May saints with songs receive thee to their rest ; 

May peace, that claim'd while here thy wannest love. 

May blissful, endless peace, be thine above ! 



Song, — By a woman. — Amorono. 

Lovely, lasting peace below, 
Comforter of every woe. 
Heavenly bom, and bred on high, 
To crown the favourites of the sky- 
Lovely, lasting peace appear ; 
This world itself, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden bless'd, 
And man contains it in his breast. 
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WOMAN ipeaker* 

Oar TOWS are heard ! long, long to mortal eyes. 
Her soul was fittmg to its kindred skies : 

Celestial-like her bounty fell, 

Where modest want and patient sorrow dwell *, 

Want pass'd for merit at her door, 

Unseen the modest were supplied, 
Her constant pity fed the poor — 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 
And, oh ! for this, while sculpture decks thy shrine, 

And art exhausts profusion round, 

The tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 
There faith shall come, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 
And calm religion shall repair. 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
Truth, fortitude, and friendship shall agree. 
To blend their virtues while they think of thee. 
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Air, — Choru9, — Pampo$o, 

Let us, let all the world agree, 
To profit by resembling thee. 



JSnd of the First PaH. 



Part II. 
Overture, — PoMtoraU. . 

MAN speaker. 

Fast by that shore where Thames' translucent stream 

Reflects new glories on his breast, 
Where, splendid as the youthful poet's dream, 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium bless'd — 
Where sculptur'd elegance and native grace 
Unite to stamp the beauties of the place, 

While sweetly blending still are seen 

The wavy lawn, the sloping green — 



L\- 
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WhUe novelty, with caatious cunning, 
Through every maze of fancy running, 

From China borrows aid to deck the scene- 
There, sorrowing by the river's glassy bed. 

Forlorn a rural band complain*d, 
All whom Augusta's bounty fed, 

« 

All whom her clemency sustain'd ; 
The good old sire, unconscious of decay. 
The modest matron, clad in home-spun gray. 
The military boy, the orphan'd maid, 
The shatter'd veteran, now first dismay'd : 
These sadly join beside the murmuring deep ; 

And, as they view 

The towers of Kew, 
Gall on their mistress — ^now no more — and weep* 



Chorus. — Affettuoso. — Largo. 

Ye shady walks, ye waving greens. 

Ye nodding towers, ye fairy scenes — 

Let all your echoes now deplore 

That she who form'd your beauties is no more. 
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MAN speaker* 

First of the train the patient rustic came, 

Whose callous hand had form'd the scene. 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age, 

With many a tear and many a sigh between ; 
'^ And where," he cried, ^^ shall now my babes have bread, 

Or how shall age support its feeble fire ? 
No lord will take me now, my vigour fled. 

Nor can my strength perform what they require ; 
Each grudging master keeps the labourer bare — 
A sleek and idle race is all their care. 
My noble mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the morning dew. 
Unseen, though constant, us'd to flow ; 

And as my strength decay'd, her bouniy grew. 



WOMAK speaker. 

In decent dress, and coarsely clean, 
The pious matron next was seen — 
16 
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Claap'd in her hand a godly book waa borne, 
By nse and daOy meditation worn ; 
That decent dreesi this holy guide, 
AngoBta's care had well supplied. 
** And ah !" she cries, all woe-begone, 

^^ What now remains for me ? 
Oh ! where shall weeping want repair. 

To ask for charity ? 
Too late in life for me to ask, 

And shame prevents the deed. 
And tardy, tardy are the times 

To sucoonr, should I need. 
But all my wants, before I spoke. 

Were to my mistress known ; 
She still relieved, nor sought my praise, 

Contented with her own. 
But every day her name I'll bless — 

My morning prayer, my evening song : 
1*11 praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long.'* 
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Song. — Bjf a woman. 

Each day, each hour, her name I'll blesa- 
My morning and mj eyening song ; 

And when in death my vows shall cease. 
My children shall the note prolong. 



MAN speaker. 

The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 

Scarr*d, mangled, maim'd in every part ; 
Lopp'd of his limbs in many a gallant fight, 

In nought entire — except his heart. 
Mute for a while, and sullenly distress'd. 
At last the impetuous sorrow fir*d his breast : 
" Wild is the whirlwind rolling 

O'er Afric's sandy plain. 
And wild the tempest howling 
Along the billow'd main ; 
But every danger felt before — 
The raging deep, the whirlwind's roar — 
Less dreadful struck me with dismay, 
Than what I feel this fatal day. 



Oh ! let me fly a land that spurns the brave — 
Oswego's dreary shores shall be my grave ; 
111 seek that less inhospitable coast. 
And lay my body where my limbs were lost/' 



Song. — By a man. — Bauo, — SpiritoBo. 

Old Edward's sons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Cr^cy's laurell'd field, 

To do thy memory right ; 
For thine and Britain's wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel. 

And wish the avenging fight. 

WOMAN speaker. 

In innocence and youth complaining, 

Next appear'd a lovely maid — 
Affliction o'er each feature reigning, 

Kindly came in beauty's aid ; 
Every grace that grief dispenses. 

Every glance that warms the soul. 
In sweet succession charm'd the senses, 

While pity harmoniz'd the whole. 
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" The garland of beauty" — 'tis thus she would say — 

^'No more shall my crook or my temples adorn, 
I'll not wear a garland — Augusta 's away, 

I'll not wear a garland until she return ; 
But alas ! that return I never shall see. 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim, 
There promis'd a loyer to come— But, me ! 

'Twas death — 'twas the death of my mistress that came. 
But ever, for ever, her image shall last, 

I'll strip all the spring of its earliest bloom ; 
On her grave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 

And the new-blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb." 

Song. — By a woman. — Pastorale. 

With garlands of beauty the queen of the May 
No more will her crook or her temples adorn ; 

For who'd wear a garland when she is away, 
When she is remov'd, and shall never return ? 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be plac'd. 
We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the new blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb. 
16* 
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Charu9. — AUro mode. 

On the grave of Aagnsta this garland be plac'd, 
We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
And the tears of her country shall water her- tomb. 
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ANSWER 
TO AN I^^VITATION TO BARTON; 

TBI BtfllDIMCB OF HBKBT BUHBUBT, BSQ." 



First let me suppose, what may shortly be true, 

The company set, and the word, to be — ^loo; 

All smirking and pleasant/ and big with adventure, 

And ogling the stake which is fix'd in. the centre. 

Round and round go the cards, while I inwardly damn. 

At neyer once finding a visit from pam. 

I lay down my stake, apparently cool,t 

While the harpies about me 'all pocket the pool ; 

I fret in my gizzard— ^yet, cautious and sly; 

I wish all my' friends may be bolder than I : 

Yet still they sit snug ; not a creature will aim, 

By losing their money, to venture at fame. 
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'Tis in yain that at niggardly caution I scold. 
'Tis in yain that I flatter the braye and the bold ; 
All play their own way, and they think me an ass : 

* What does Mrs. Bunbury ?' " I, sir ? I pass." 

' Pray what does Miss Horneck 7" Take courage, come, do !* 

** Who, I ? Let me see, sir ; why I must pass too." 

Mr. Bunbury frets, and I fret like the deyil. 

To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil ; 

Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 

Till made by my losses as bold as a lion, 

I venture at all ; while my avarice regards 

The whole pool as my own. ^ Come, give me five cards.' 

" Well done !" cry the ladies ; "ah! doctor, that's good — 

The pool's very rich. Ah ! the doctor is loo'd." 

Thus foird in my courage, on all sides perplex'd, 

I ask for advice from the lady that's next. 

* Pray, ma'am, be so good as to give your advice ; 
Don't you think the best way is to venture for't twice ?' 
" I advise," cries the lady, " to try it, I own, — 

Ah! the doctor is loo'd : come, doctor, put down." 
Thus playing and playing I still grow more eager, 
And so bold and so bold, I'm at last a bold beggar. 
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Now, ladies, I ask — ^if law-matters you're skill'd in — 
Whether crimes such as jours should not come before 

Fielding f 
For, giving advice that is not worth a straw 
May well be call'd picking of pockets in law — 
And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye, 
Is, by quinto JStzoief A— death without clergy. 
What justice ! when both to the Old Bailey brought ; 
By the gods ! I'll enjoy it though 'tis but in thought. 
Both are plac'd at the bar with all proper decorum. 
With bunches of fennel and nosegays before 'em ; 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 
But the judge bids them, angrily, take off their hat. 
When uncovered, a buzz of inquiry runs round : 
" Pray what are their crimes ?" " They've been pilfering 

found." 
" But, pray, who have they pilfer'd ?" "A doctor, I hear." 
^^What, yon solemn-fac'd odd-looking man that stands 

near?" 
^^ The same." ^^ What a pity ! How does it surprise one : 
Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on !" 
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Then their friends all come round me, with cringing and 

leering, 
To melt me to pity and soften my swearing. 
First Sir Charles*^ advances, with phrases well strung : 
" Consider, dear doctor, the girls are but young.*' 
^ The younger the worse,' I return him again ; 
^ It shows that their habits are all dy'd in grain.' 
'^ But then they're so handsome; one's bosom it grieves." 
' What signifies handsome, when people are* thieves?' 
'' But where is your justice ? their cases are hard." 
' What signifies justice ? — I want the reward.' 



' There's the parish of Edmonton offers forty pounds 
— there's the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, offers 
forty pounds — there's .the parish of Tyburn, .from the 
Ilog-in-the-pound to St. Giles's watchhouse, offers' forty 
pounds : I shall have all that if I convict thetai.' — ' 



<< But consider their case, it may yet be your own ; 
And see how they kneel : is your heart made of stone ?" 
This moves : so, at last, I agree to relent 
For ten pounds in hand and ten pounds to be spent. 
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I challenge you all to answer this. I tell yon, yon 
cannot : it cuts deep. But now for the rest of the letter ; 
and next — but I want room — so I belieye I shall battle 
the rest out at Barton some day next week. 

I don't value you all ! 



I 

t I 
I 
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SONQ.^ 



Ah, me ! when shall I marry me ? 

Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me ; 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 



But I will rally, and combat the ruiner ; 

Not a look, not a smile, shall my passion discover : 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her. 

Makes but a penitent — Closes a lover. 
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SONG." 



Let sclioolmasters puzzle their brain 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning — 
Good liquor, I 'stoutly maintain, 

Gives genus a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods ; 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians ; 
Their quisj and their quoes, and their quods : 

They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddhj torolL 



When Methodist preachers come down, 
A*preaching that drinking is sinful, 

I'll wager the rascals a crown, 

They always preach best with a skinful ; 
17 
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But when you come down with your pence. 

For a slice of their scuryy religioni 
1*11 leave it to all men of sense — 

But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

TaroddUj toroddUj taroU, 

Then come, put the jorum about, 

And let us be merry and clever ; 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout — 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare ; 

Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air — 

Here's a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 

ToroddUj toroddle^ toroIL 
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RETALIATION: 



iKCLUDura 

EPITAPHS ON THE MOST DISTINQUISHED WITS OF 

THIS METROPOLIS.^ 



Of old, when Scarrdn^ his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself — and he brings the best dish 
Our dean^ shall be venison, just fresh from the plains ; 
Our Burke^^ shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains ; 
Our Will*" shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour — 
And Dick^ with his pepper shall heighten their savour ; 
Our Cumberland's"^ sweetbread its place shall obtain ; 
And Douglas*^ is pudding, substantial and plain ; 
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Our Garrick's^' a salad — ^for in him we see 
Oily vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree ; 
To make out the dinner, full certain I am. 
That Ridge" is anchovy, and Reynolds^ is lamb ; 
That Hickey's" a capon ; and, by the same rule, 
Magnanimous Goldsmith" a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast. 
Who'd npt be a glutton, and stick to the last \ 
Here, waiter ! more wine, let me sit while I'm able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me ponder — and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good dean,^^ re-united to earth, 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth : 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt — 
At least, in six weeks, I could not find them out ; 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied them, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide them. 

Here lies our good Edmund,''® whose genius was such. 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow'd his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
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Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit : 
Too nice for a statesman ; too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir — 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William,^ whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was in't : 
The pupil of impulse, it forc'd him along, 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam — 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 
Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 

Here lies honest Richard,*" whose fate I must sigh at ; 

Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet. 

What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 

Now breaking a jest — and now breaking a limb ; 
17* 
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Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ; 

Now teasing and vexing — ^yet laughing at all ! 

In shorty so provoking a devil was Dick, 

That we wish'd him full ten times a day at Old Nick ; 

But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein. 

As often we wish'd to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies,*' having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being so fine ! 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out — 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleas'd with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 
Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 
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Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last — and drew from himself ? 

Here Douglas" retires, from his toils to relax — 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines ; 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines ! 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fear'd for your safety — I fear'd for my own ; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 
Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture — 
Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style — 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over. 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David Garrick*"— describe me, who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man : 
As an actor, confess*d without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line ; 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings — a dupe to his art. 
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Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn'd and he varied full ten times a day. 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick ; 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 

For he knew when he pleas'd he could whistle them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper'd the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind. 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 

What a commerce was yours while you got and you gave, 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you rais'd, 

While he was be-roscius'd, and you were be-prais'd ! 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 

To act as an angel, and mix with the skies : 
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Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skilly 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 
Old Shakspere receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys aboye. 

Here Hickej^ reclines, a most blunt pleasant creature, 
And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 
He cherish'd his friend, and he relish'd a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser 7 
I answer, no, no— for he always was wiser ; 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can't accuse him of that ; 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishly honest 7 Ah, no ! 
Then what was his failing 7 oome, tell it, and bum ye^- 
He was, could he help it 7 a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds* is laid, and, to tell you my mind. 
He has not left a better or wiser behind : 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still bom to improve us in every part — 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 
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To coxcombs aYerse^ yet most civillj steeringi 
When they judg'd without skill he was still hard of hearing ; 
When they talk'd of their Raffaelles, Gorreggios, and stofl^ 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 



POSTSCRIPT* 

Herb Whitefoord*^ reclines, and deny it who can, 
Though he merrily liy*d, he is now a grave man : 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun — 
Who relish'd a joke, and rejoic'd in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere— 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scatter'd around wit and humour at will; 
Whose daily txms mots half a column might fill ; 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confin'd ; 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 
Yet content ^' if the table he set on a roar" — 
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Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 
Yet happj if Woodfall confess'd him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings ! je pert scribbling folks ! 
Who copied his squibs and re-echoed his jokes ; 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come, 
Still follow yoor master, and visit his tomb : 
To deck it bring with you festoons of the vine, 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine; 
Then strew all around it — ^you can do no less — 
C!ros»^eading$^ shtp-netoSj and mistakes ofihe press. 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour — I had almost said wit : 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse — 
Thou best-humour'd man with the worst-humour'd muse. 
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FRAGilENTARY TRANSLATIONS/ 



I. 

The shouting army cried with joy extreme :• 
He sure must conquer, who himself can tame ! 



II. 

They knew and own'd the monarch of the main.™ 
The sea, subsiding, spreads a level plain ; 
The curling waves before his coursers fly; 
The parting surface leaves his brazen axle dry. 
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in. 

Say, heayenlj muse, their youthful frays rehearse ;" 
Begin, ye daughters of immortal verse. 
Exulting rocks have own'd the power of song, 
And rivers listen'd as they flow'd along. 



IV. 

Thus, when soft love subdues the heart^' 
With smiling hopes and chilling fears, 

The soul rejects the aid of art, 

And speaks in moments more than years. 



V. 



Of all the fish that graze beneath the flood/* 
He, onZy, ruminates his former food. 



18 
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VI. 

Chaste are their instincts, faithful is their fire,^* 
No foreign beauty tempts to false desire ; 
The snow-white vesture, and the glittering crown, 
The simple plumage, or the glossy down, 
Prompt not their love : the patriot bird pursues 
His well acquainted tints, and kindred hues. 
Hence through their tribes no mix'd polluted flame, 
No monster-breed to mark the groves with shame ; 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true, 
Thinks black alone is beauty's favourite hue ; 
The nightingale, with mutual passion bless'd, 
Sings to its mate, and nightly charms the nest ; 
While the dark owl to court his partner flies, 
And owns his ofispring in their yellow eyes. 



THE PROLOGUE 



or 



DECIMU8 LABERIUS:^ 



A ROMAN KNIGHT, AND POPULAR FARCE-WRITER. 



niOV THB LATIV, AS PBK8ERYED BT XACR0BIU8. 



What ! no way left to shun the inglorious stage, 
And save from infamy my sinking age ? 
Scarce half-alive, oppress'd with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here ! 
A time there was, when glory was my guide— 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside : 
Unaw'd by power, and unappaU'd by fear, 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear ; 
But this vile hour disperses all my store. 
And all my hoard of honour is no more — 
18 ♦ (195) 
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For, ah ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Caesar persuades, submission must be mine ! 
Him I obey, whom heaven itself obeys; 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclin*d to please. 
Here then at once I welcome every shame, 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame ; 
No more my titles shall my children tell— 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well ; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



SPIL00UE8. 



107 



EPILOGUE 



TO 



THE GOOD-NATURED MAN} 



As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure — 
Thus, on the stage, our play-wrights still depend. 
For epilogues and prologues, on some friend 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town; 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about, 
And teas'd each rhyming friend to help him out. 
^ An epilogue — things can't go on without it ; 
It could not fail, would you but set about it.' 
" Young man," cries one — a bard laid up in clover — 
'^ Alas ! young man, my writing days are over ; 
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Let boys plaj tricks, and kick the straw; not I: 

Yonr brother doctor there, perhaps may try." 

^^ What, I? dear sir," the doctor interposes; 

" What, plant my thistle, sir, among his roses ! 

No, no; IVe other contests to maintain; 

To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane :* 

Go, ask your manager."* — " Who, me? your pardon ; 

Those things are not our forte at Govent-garden." 

Our author's friends, thus placed at happy distance, 

Give him good words indeed, but no assistance: 

As some unhappy wight, at some new play. 

At the pit door stands elbowing away, 

While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 

He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug — 

His sunpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes, 

Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise; 

He nods, they nod; he cringes, they grimace; 

But not a soul will budge to give him place. 

Since then, unhelp'd, our bard must now conform 

To " bide the pelting of this pitiless storm " — 

Blame where you must, be candid where you can ; 

And be each critic the Q-ood-natur'd Man. 
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EPILOGUE 



TO 



THE SISTER} 



What! five long acts — ^and all to make us wker! 
Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 
Had she consulted mey she should have made 
Her moral play a speaking masquerade : 
Warm'd up each bustling scene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the stage : 
My life on't, this had kept her play from sinking ; 
Have pleas'd our eyes, and sav'd the pain of thinking. 
Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill, 
What if I give a masquerade? — ^I will. 
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But how? aj, there's the rub! [pa%u%ng'\ — I've got my 

cue: 
The world's a masquerade ; the maskers, you, you, you. 

[7o boxes J pity and gallery. 
Lud ! what a group the motley scene discloses — 
False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on; and, close beside them, 
Patriots, in party-colour'd suits, that ride them. 
There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore. 
These in their turn, with appetites as keen. 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 
And tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure. 
Thus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem every thing but what they are. 
Yon broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on. 
Who seems to have robb'd his vizor from the lion ; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade. 
Looking as who should say, Dam'me ! who's afraid ? 

\_Mimickirtg. 
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Strip but his vizOr off, and sure I am 

You'U find his lionship a very lamb. 

Yon politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state; 

Yet, when he deigns his real shape to assume, 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot, too, who presses on your sight. 

And seems to every gazer all in white, 

If with a bribe his candour you attack, 

He bows, turns round, and whip — the man's a black ! 

Yon critic, too— but whither do I run? 

If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! 

Well then, a truce, since she requests it too : 

Do you spare her, and I'll for once spare you. 
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PROLOGUE 



TO 



ZOBEIDE} 



In these bold times, when learning's sons explore 
The distant climate, and the savage shore — 
When wise astronomers to India steer/ 
And quit for Venu% many a brighter here — 
While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently go simpling — 
When every bosom swells with wondrous scenes. 
Priests, cannibals, and hoUy-toity queens — 
Our bard into the general spirit enters. 
And fits his little frigate for adventures. 
With Scythian" stores, and trinkets, deeply laden. 
He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading- 
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Yet ere he lands be 'as order'd me before^ 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are we driven ? our reckoning sure is lost ! 

This seems a barren and a dangerous coast. 

Lord, what a sultry climate am I under ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder; 

lUpper ffallery. 
There mangroves spread, and larger than I've seen 
them — [Pft. 

Here trees of stately size — and turtles in them ; 

{^Balconies. 
Here ill condition'd oranges abound — {^Stage, 

And apples, [Take% up one and tastes it] bitter apples, 

strew the ground. 
The place is uninhabited I fear ; 
I heard a hissing — ^there are serpents here ! 
Oh ! there the natives are— a dreadful race ! 
The men have tails, the women paint the face ! 
No doubt they're all barbarians — ^yes, 'tis so, 
I'll try to make palaver with them though ; 

[Making 9ign8. 

19 
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'Tis best however keeping at a distance. 

Good savages, our captain craves assistance; 

Our ship's well stor'd ; in yonder creek we've laid her ; 

His honour is no mercenary trader : 

This is his first adventure ; lend him aid, 

Or you may chance to spoil a thriving trade. 

His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from far- 

Equally fit for gallantry and war. 

What ! no reply to promises so ample ? 

I'd best step back — ^and ordel* up a sample. 




EPILOGUE 



WEITTBH FOB 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.* 



Enter Mrs, Bulkley, who courtesies very low as beginning 
to speak; then enter Miss Catleyy who stands full before 
her^ and courtesies to the audience. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

Hold, ma'am, your pardon. What's your business here ? 



MISS CATLET. 

The epilogue. 



MRS. BULKLET. 

The epilogue ? 

MISS CATLET. 

Yes, the epilogue, my dear. 
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MRS. BULRLET. 

Sure joa mistake, ma'am. The epilogue ? J bring it. 



MISS CATLET. 

Excuse me, ma'am. The author bid me sing itb 

Hecitative. 

Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 



MRS. BULKLEY. 

Why, sure the girl's beside herself ! an epilogue of 

singing ? 
A hopeful end indeed to such a bless'd beginning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set ! 
Excuse me, ma'am, I know the etiquette. 



MISS CATLEY. 

What if we leave it to the house ? 



MRS. BULKLEY. 



The house ! — Agreed. 
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MISS CATLET. 



Agreed. 



MRS. BULKLET. 



And she whose party's largest shall proceed. 
And first, I hope, youll readily agree 
I've all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands : 
Ye candid-judging few, hold up your hands. 
What, no return ? I find too late, I fear. 
That modern judges seldom enter here. 



MISS CATLET. 



I'm for a different set ; old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies — 



jRecitative. 

Who mamp their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair, with voice beguiling : 
19* 
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Air. — Cotillion, 

Turn, my fairest, tarn, if ever 
Strephon caught thy ravish'd eye ; 
Pity take on your swain so clevery 
Who without your aid must die. 

Yes, I shall die ; hu, hu, hu, hu ! 

Yes, I must die ; ho, ho, ho, ho ! 

[Da capo. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

Let all the old pay homage to your merit : 

Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 

Ye traveird tribe, ye macaroni train. 

Of French friseurs, and nosegays, justly vain — 

Who take a trip to Paris once a year 

To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here — 

Lend me your hands. Oh ! fatal news to tell : 

Their hands are only lent to the Heinel.^ 



10 



MISS CATLEY. 

Ay, take your travellers — ^travellers indeed ! 

Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed, 
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TV here are the chiels ? Ah, ah ! I well discern 
The Bmiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 

Air. — A bonnie young lad is my Jockey, 

I'll sing to amuse you by night and by day, 
And be unco merry when you are but gay ; 
When you with your bagpipes are ready to play, 
My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 



MBS. BULKLET. 



Ye gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit. 

Make but of all your fortune one va totUe ; 

Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few — 

" I hold the odds— done, done, with you, with you ;" 

Ye barristers, so fluent with grimace — 

" My lord, your lordship misconceives the case ;*' 

Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner — 

" I wish I'd been call'd in a little sooner :' 

Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty ; 

Come, end the contest here, and aid my party. 
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MISS CATLEY. 

Air. — Ballinamony. 
Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack^ 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
For sure I don't wrong jou, you seldom are slack, 
When the ladies are calling, to blush and hang back ; 
For you're always polite and attentive, 
Still to amuse us inventive, 
And death is your only preventive : 

Your hands and your voices for me. 

MRS. BITLKLET. 

Well, madam, what if, after all this sparring. 
We both agree, like friends to end our jarring ? 

Miss CATLEY. 

And that our friendship may remain unbroken, 
What if we leave the epilogue unspoken ? 





MRS. BUULLEY. 


Agreed. 






MISS CATLEY. 


Agreed. 
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1CR8. BULKLET. 

And now, with late repentance, 
Un-epiloga'd the poet waits his sentence : 
Condemn the stnbhorn fool who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery — though he starves by wit. 

[Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE 



WBITTBlf POB 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER,^ 



Thbbb is a place — so Ariosto sings — 

A treasury for lost and missing things ; 

Lost human wits have places there assign'd them — 

And thej who lose their senses, there maj find them. 

But whereas this place, this storehouse of the age ? 

The moon, says he — but / affirm, the stage : 

At least, in many things, I think, I see 

His lunar, and our mimic world agree. 

Both shine at night — for, but at Foote's alone," 

We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down ; 

Both prone to change, no settled limits fix,* 

And sure the folks of both are lunatics : 
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But, in this parallel, my best pretence is 
That mortals visit both to find their senses. 
To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, cits, 
Come thronging to collect their scatter'd wits : 
The gaj coquette, who ogles all the daj, 
Gomes here at night, and goes a prude away ; 
Hither the affected city dame advancing. 
Who sighs for operas, and doats on dancing. 
Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 
Quits the ballet, and calls for Nancy Dawson.^ 
The gamester too, whose wits all high or low. 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw, 
Gomes here to saunter, having made his bets. 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts ; 
The mohawk too — with angry phrases stor'd. 
As "Dam'me sir," and " Sir, I wear a sword" — 
Here lessoned for a while, and hence retreating, 
Goes out, afironts his man, and takes a beating ; 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news. 
But find no sense— for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser. 
Our author's the least likely to grow wiser ; 



1 
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Has he not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace ? 
Without a Btar^ a coronet, or garter, 
How can the piece expect or hope for quarter ? 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment — ^the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature : 
Yes, he's far gone — and yet some pity fix ; 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics. 
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EPILOGUE 



TO 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER?*' 



Well ! having sioop*^ to conquer with success, 

And gain'd a husband without aid from dress — 

Stilly as a bar-maid, I could wish it too, 

As I have conquer'd him, to conquer you ; 

And let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, compos'd to please ; 

We have our exits and our entrances. 

The first act shows the simple country maid. 

Harmless and young, of every thing afraid ; 

Blushes when hir*d, and with unmeaning action : 

I hopes as how to give you satisfaction. 

Her second act displays a livelier scene — 

The unblushing bar-maid of a country inn, 
20 
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Who whisks about the house, at market caters. 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 

The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On 'squires and cits she there displays her arts, 

And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts — 

And -as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 

Even common-councilmen forget to eat 

The fourth act shows her Hedded to the 'squire, 

And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 

Pretends to taste, at operas cries earoy 

And quits her Nancy Datvson for Che faro; 

Boats upon dancing, and in all her pride. 

Swims round the room, the JSeinel of Cheapside ; 

Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 

Till, having lost in age the power to kOl, 

She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 

Such, through our lives, the eventful hUtary — 

The fifth and last act still remains for me : 

« 

The bar-maid now for your protection prays ; 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for Bayes.^ 
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EPILOGUE 



WBITTBV FOB 



MR. CHARLES LEE LEW£S.>< 



Hold ! prompter, hold ! a word before your nonsense ; 
I'd speak a word or two— to ease my conscience : 
My pride forbids it ever should be said 
My heels eclips'd the honours of my head ; 
That I found humour in a piebald vest; 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

[^Takes off his mask. 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth ? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth ; 
In thy black aspect every passion sleeps — 
The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 
How hast thou fiU'd the scene with all thy brood 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursu'd ! 
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Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses ; 

Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 

Whilst from below, the trap-door demons rise-— 

And from above, the dangling deities. 

And shall I mix in this unhallow'd crew ? 

May rosin'd lightning blast me, if I do!" 

No— I will act ; 1*11 vindicate the stage 

Shakspere himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Offl off ! vile trappings ! a new passion reigns ! 

The maddening monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme : 

" Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds ! — 

soft ; 'Twas but a dream." 
Ay, 'twas but a dream — for now there's no retreating ; 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 
'Twas thus that ^sop's stag — a creature blameless, 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless— 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood. 
And caviird at his image in the flood. 
"The deuce confound," he cries, "these drumstick 

shanks — 
They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 
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They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ! 

But for a head — ^ycs, yes, I have a head : 

How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that brow ! 

My horns ! I'm told horns are the fashion now." 

Whilst thus he spoke, astonish'd, to his view. 

Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew. 

^^ Hoicks! hark forward!" came thundering from behind, 

He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind ; 

He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 

He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. 

At length his ailly head, so priz'd before, 

Is tiSight hb former folly to deplore ; 

Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free, 

And at one bound he saves himaelf — ^like me. 

^Taking a jump ihr<mgh the stage-door. 
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NOTES TO THE TRAVELLER. 



1 nnt published In December, 1764 ; and now printed from the sixth edlUon, dated In 
1770. The ImproTementa successively introduced, are very considerable. 

Dedication. Henry Goldsmith, the senior brother, gare promise of distinction; but aa 
early marriage impeded bis advancement. lie died curate of KUkennyowest, with no 
Inereaee of stipend, about the year 1768. 

* Or by the Uuy Scheldt or wandering Po. 

The embouchures of thew rivers are the extreme points of the travels described; but) 
as the author was six months at Padua, he may have visited Carinthia. 

s Qimpania. 

Intended to denote La (hmpagna di Soma. The portion of It which extends from Rome 
to Tenrsclna is scarcely habitable. 

* Here, as elsewhere, the author uses the indefinite article an before h aspirated. 

* On lira's diffi as Ameft skelry side. 

We have Idra, a town In Sweden ; Idria, a town In Oarniola, noted for Its mines; and 
Hydra, a rocky island of the Grecian Archipelago: I believe the author Intended Idria. 
He had visited the shelvjf side of the Amo. 

* JFhr to the riffht, where Jpennine ascends. 
The Apeanine duUn of mountains. 
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t Whttrtktmmt a temdlk^teomJreadiam pride. 
▲raUUt, » piOflBM (tf th« MoTM, ia the tradlCioiua tyjw of pMtonl Mid^^ 

• And hrigkiir ttPtamt »an/am*a B^daapa gKd€, 
AilTwofliidlaiAOwotltodJdum. It b edtbntod by Loean, th* fUtr PU07, Anfan, I 

ote. I 

I 
* Aim we m* teem, ate. | 

fhit wnmn Id b« ft txti dwtolk of The Deeertei VUlage. 

M What wdU Oewego tpreade her fUNnnpt around. 
AriTvof NorthAaorieft. It flowa iato Um Lkko Ontoiio. 

n And Niagara ehma vrith Unmdering eotmd. 

TIm edobrntod fatta of that pait of the riT«r St Lawraioa which la eallad Nlafara. 
Barka had balbn api»liad to tbam tba aplthat thiuidarlnff. 

u 7b iftip toofwrfiA, and toofithU to go.* 
Thia topwarifa Una waa tlia IHandly aontrlbutloii of aftmiial Johaaon. 

» TJumf^ ilyraiiM-iffpf or tjfroMUawa reebrain. 
Hu ftnowing linaa, tha pannltliiiata oouplat azoeptad, wara alao contribntad bj JolmaoB. 

1* Zaek*a iron erown, and Dawdauf Ud qf'akd. 

Adb— bttherto piiatad JMbe. Oaoiga and Lnka Zeek, brotiian, haadad an InaarreetloD 
In Hnnsaiy, a. ». 1614; and Georca, who bad naozpad tha aoTaralgnty, vaodTed tba 
punishment of the red-hot Iron crown. Bobart-Franfola Damlena, who attempted to 
aaaaaalnate Lonia XT. of France, In 1757| waa put to death with roToltlng barbarity. 
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NOTES TO THE DESERTED TILLAGE. 

1 Flnt pnUlilMil in Mmj, 1770; and now printed fltMa the ft)iurth editkni, alfo dated in 
1770. Ite MMBdatloiu bare blthtfto Movad Dotln. 

IkHealiim. Bbr Jothva Bfjrnoldfl, who had iMen appointed pmidant of tho Boyal 
Aeodamy In 176S, waa nol InaandUa to this flae dadleatfon. Ha toon afterwaxda painted 
hia iriefcora of R e » ( ffn atum ; which waa angraTad I7 Thomaa Wateon, and thoa Inaeribad : 
"Thia attempt to azpraM a eharaoter In Th$ Jkmttd VtOagt [paga W, llnaa 0-12] Is 
dadlaatad to Dr. QoldMiiith, hj hla aincara Mend and admirer, JoaauA Rmioue,'* 1772. 

Anbn m a poetical name. ThadteofthaTiUacalBlnthaBoiithempartofXnghuid. 



The anther abawhere ofaierrea that there la no note ** ao diamally hoUow aa the booming 

of theUttam." 

t 

* AndJUPdeadipmrn Ou nigkUt^fak had wtait. 
Be alao oboarrea that ttw proper epithet Jbr the mvaie of the nightingale la thejMNuiv 



The riTer Alatemaba, prononneed CUamawhaw, in North America. It la noticed bj 
BniiM aa one of the bonndariea of Oeonsla. The flrat attempt te oolonlxe that prorinea. 
whldi pcored very nnfortonatei waa nmde under Oglethorpe^ in 1782. 



Tha American 



* When enmMiig iigtn waU thttr kapUu pnjf. 
tiger, aajB Noah Webater, ia the/eUt <mfa or Jagnar. 



T On IbrmaU diffk w Bmhamarea*i tide. 

TIm river Tomea, wliiah fUla into the Onlf of Bothnia. Pambamarea, a monntain 
Quito. The author beara In memory the operationa of the French philoeophera In the 
aretle and equatorial reglona, aa deaoribed In the celebrated namtivea of M. Hanpertuia 
and Don Antonio da XTUoa. • 

* Thai trad^i pnmd tmpSrt, ate. 
These fcur Ilnea were contributed bj Johnsno. 
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NOTES TO LYRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

> From The MucrOaneoui Works, 1801. Ufa, p. 5. OUrer, while a pnplI at Elphin, waa 
requvatod to dance a hornpipe. The miulclau, a yonth al«s ▼entureil to eonpara him to 
ZRnop ; bat was promptly met by reUUiatum! 

* From the litems and Playt, Dublin, Price, ete., 1777. The reiaea are dated at Xdin- 
Uii«h,17&3. No antbority la dted. 

* From The Beti^ 1769. Na 1. Anonymooa. Mr. Brana printed tha aame text In Th$ 

FMical and Dramatic Workt, 1780. 

* From Tht Bet^ 1760. No. 2. Anonymonii. The poem was reprinted, with the nam* 
of the author, In A CMUcUon qf the Mt^ E»Uemed Pieets qf Podrjf, 1787. It Is ImlUtod 
from a specimen of £trmru» en vert, which were published by l* Monnoye in 1716. 

* Printed, says Mr. Prior, in The Bu$yBody, 1759. No. 6. I hare adopted the text of 
Mf. Evans, 1780. Goldsmith was no admin»r of Swift. lie describes him aa one wIks 
careless of c«>usure, choee to draw nature **wlth all Its deformities.*' 

* Ariftatle and Snigleeius. Aristotle, as the classical Addison remarks, ma enet^ftht bed 
logician* that ever appeared. Smiglecloii, a Pole, also became Cunona as a writer on loglo. 
lie ditxl in 1018; and his work, which waa reprinted at Oxford In 1068, seems to haTa 
been in use at Dublin. Our poet elsewhere notices its dreary tulbifkUu, 

7 Homo eU ratione prwditum, Man is endowed with reason. 

* Deui est anima brutorttin. God is the soul of brutes. It Is a qaotatkm. 

* Bob. Sir Robert Walpole, the state-minister. Swift was one of his Innumerable 
assailants. 

10 Printed In The Bee, 1769. No. 8. Anonymous. I hare adopted the Improred text 
of Mr. Erans, 1780. This madriffol is Imitated firom the French of Balni-PaTin, whoaa 
name occurs in the writings of Boileau and Madame de 66Tlgn6. Ills poems were coUe»- 
Urcly edited In 1769. 

u Printed, says Mr. Prior, in 77te Buty-Body, 1769. No. 7. I baTe adopted the text of 
Mr. Erans, 1780. The action before Quebec took place on the 13th of September, 1769. The 
death of Wolfe, amid the shout of Tictory, was much lamented. Goldsmith obserrea oa 
the event : *< It li the miafortune of humanity, that we can never know tma greatness till 
that moment when we are going to lose It." 
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tt from The Aw, 1760. No. 4. Anooymom. Tb« Tenvn were r^rintod, with Um 
UBM of the ftuthor, in tbe Cbmpmtiem/or a LHsun Hnw^ 17W. The admirable Eitgif of 
Oraj, flrat pnblbhed In 1761, g»Te riae to a mam of Infrrior lmitation«; and It aeema ta 
have been the deaign of Ooklamlth, in hia Tariona baiieaqne eleglct, to mtiriae thla 
fcahlooable apedea of aentimentallam. lie ehoae aa hia model ht famemx La GkiUne— « 
noted French aong of fifty atanaaa, each of which enda with a Indlerona tmiam. La Moo- 
noye, who lometimea exerdwd hia crltkal powera with mora than Joft aareiity, printad 
thla aong In 1716 aa an Ulastratlon of tbe dyk niaUt 

u From The Citiam ^ the Wtrid, 1702. The Cblncaa phlloaopber, the character which 
Goldamlth amnmea, la Introduced to a dab of anthora at The Bnamy near lallngton. Ha 
ftnda them In lond debate. A ** poet. In ahabby finery, holding n manoaertpt In hia 
hand, la eameatly eodeaTOoring to peranade the company to hear him read the firat book 
of an heroie poem, whiA he had campomd the dajf b^onJ* The other membera wannly 
ol^t The rulea of the dob are therefi»re read ; and the poet, after paying the eatabliahed 
fine, reclteii aa above^bat beoomea ao mnch dated that he la ** unable to proceed.** 

M CUeere—CalTart and Seward, of WhiteCroaa Street i%»>aima— Lady Paraona, now 
HoaraandOoL 

u A windno, etc Onr author had projected an heroi-eamic poem^ and haa preaerred tha 
memory of hia hero in theee alx coupleta. 

w/Vmee watiam^WaVam. Angnatna, Doke of Cnmberland; of whom there are 
nnmerona engraved portraita. Ob. 1766. 

n From The OtMam qf the VlMd, 1762. The Chlneae phlloaophar ramarka that tha 
fcTonrlta method of wHUKff fat the elage la the compodtlon of paoegyrica on the per- 
formera; and thoa ghea hia inatmctiona Ibr a Jtauntimg onpjr qf mwtpaperwermi: " In 
tfaeae nature and the actor may be mt to run racea, the player alwaya eoming off tIo* 
tortooB ; or nature may mlatake him Ibr hermlf ; or old 9bakRpera mny put on hia winding- 
aheet and pay him a rlait; or the tuneful Nine may atiike up their harpa In his praiae ; or 
abould it happen to be an aetr o aa Venoa, the beauteoua queen of love, and the naked 
Oracat are erer in waiting I The lady muat be beraelf a goddeaa bred and bom ; ithe muat 
—but you abali have a ppecimen of one of theaa poema, which may oonTey a more predaa 
idea.** 

>* From The (XUeen of the WbrH, 1763. The Chlneae phUoaopbar oommenta on the 
larhh expenditure of *^ the paatoral or drgy, the monody or apotheoala,** when men of 
distinction die; condemna the nae of premeditated flattery; and nnfblda the *'aecret of 
flattering the wortbleaa, and yet of preeenring a mfe oonadenoe.** Thla aecond burleaque 
dentt aa it la called in the table of contenta, la on the model before deacrlbed. 



1* From The CUUen of the Hbrld, 1762. The Chlneae philoaopher relatea a conTermtlon 
which turned vpon tow. Tha oplnfona were Tarkma, but diiefly In IkTour of tta banafidal 
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M First published in The Vicar qf WaJcf/iddy 1766. It Is now printed from the amended 
text which appears in A CUUdion of thf most tsttemed Piecrs qf Ihdry^ 1767 ; with an 
additional stansOf — the 30th — giren by the author to Richard Archdal, Esq., from The 
MiKdlaMous Wurkt, 1801. 

This ballad requires no explanation ; but, as its originality has been contested, it may 
be desirable to compare the statements on each side. 

In 1767 the author was censured, in an anonymous communication to the printer of 
file SI. Joemef Chronidt, a paper noted for wit and sarcasm, as the inferior eopylst of 
Percy. lie thus replied : 
'•Sir, 

A "■ correspondent of yours accuses me of haring taken a ballad I published some time 
ago, from one {The Friar of Ordert Gray] by tile ingenious Mr. Percy. I do not think 
there la any great reaemUance between the two pieces in question. If there be any, his 
ballad Is taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Percy some years ago, and he — as we both 
considered these things as trifles at best— told me, with his usual good humour, the next 



Influence. The pblloenpher, to keep up the dispute, attnnad It to be merdjf a noMe, and 
**iio way more natural than taking snuff or chewing opium.** A fsmalo orator instated 
that it was a natund and univenal pa$non ; that it had " flourished iu the ootdeat as well 
as the wannest regions— even in the sultry wilds of southern America.** She then ludted, 
In proof, her South American ode. | 

so From the autograph of the poet, 1764; a raluable manuwrlpt, communicated to the 

publishers by Hr. Murray of Albemarle street Portions of two of the songs, printed In ' 

Italics, are from The Haun<9t of Veniton, etc, 1776. The dravfuitit personat omitted in the I 
manuscript, may be thua stated: first Inraelltish prophet; second Israelitlsh prophet; 

Israelitish woman; first Chaldean priest; second Chaldean priest; Chaldean woman; | 

chorus of Israelites, etc. The captivity of Hoshea, and the ten tribes of Israel, Is assigned , 

to the year 721 ; the captivity of Zedektah, king of Judah, to 587 ; and the eonqueat of I 
Babylon, by Cyrus, to 638, B. c. This oratorio was nerer performed ; nor, I beUeve, ever 

set to music. i 

I 

I 

n Printed in the Asayt, 1765. I have adopted the improred text which appears in the 
second edition of the Euayt, 1766. Half a doaen couplets were judiciously rejected. The 
▼erses seem to have been written In Imitation of l*rlor, who is commended by our poet as 
having intrnduoed the '* French elegant easy manner of telling a iXory.^* 

ss Printed in the EstaySf 1765. I have* adopted the improTed text which api>ear8 In the 
second edition of the Euaytf 1766. The verses, in both editions, have the mysterious 
signature *J. B. ' 

* IboXae— The Rev. Andrew Tooke, F.R. 8., and Master of Chartei^House School. His 
BifiMeon, a revised translation from the Latin of Father i'omey, became the favourite 
synopds of mythology. lie died in 1731. i 
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time I Mw Um, that he htd Ukan my plan to form the ft«Kment« of SbakiipeTe Into « 
ballad of hia own. Ue than read me his little eento, If I may ao call It, and I highly 
approved It Such petty aneedotee as these are narre worth prlntiog; and were it not 
for the busy di«poeitlon of aome of yoar oorreapondenta, the public should nerer have 
known that he owes me the hint of hia ballad, or that I am obliged to hia firiendehip and 
kaming for oommanicationa of a much more important nature. I am,*' etc. 

In 1775 Mr. Percy, on re-edillng hia Heliquu of Ancient En<fiith Poetry, gare thla candid 
r^oinder, in a note to Tfti Friar of Orden Gray : 

" Aa the foregoing M>ng haa been tboaght to have suggested to our late excellent poet, 
Dr. Ooldnnitb, the plan of hia beautiftil ballad of EJwin and Emma [Anffdina], first 
printed [published] in hia Vicar of IViJcefidd, It is but Jnatice to hia memory to declare 
that hia poem waa written first, and that, if there is any imitation in the ease, they will 
be found both to be indebted to the beautiful old ballad, OenOe Jlerdsman, etc., printed in 
the aecond Tolnme of thla work, which the doctor had much admired in manuscript, and 
haa finely ImproTed.** 

ne also obaerred, in a not^to Gentle Hardtman: ** Three of the Ihllowing atansaa haTe 
been finely paraphrased hy Dr. Qoldamith, in hia charming ballad of EUwtn and Emma" 
[Angelina]. The atansaa to which he refers, as a psraphraae, are here numbered xxziU — 

XXXTi. 

Thla ballad waa designed as a contrast to the ikshionable Terses of the time : " a combi- 
nation of luxuriant images, without plot or connexion ; a string of epithets that improve 
the sound without carrying on the aenae." It aoema to hare been an especial (kvonrlte 
of its author. In eonTersation with Mr. Cradock, a short time before hia decease, he 
•sdalmed : *' As to my Uermit^ that poem, Cradock, cannot be amended." 

* From The Hear of Wukefidd, 1766; with an amend<Hl line fh)m the edition of 1773. 
This third elegy too frequently deviate? from its model. H. Nodier remarks that its epl- 
grammatle eondujion is imitated from the French. The author bad made a sharp attack 
on plaintive eUffy in his earliest work. An Rtquiry, etc., 1750; and it la remarkable that 
the sarcastic design of these elegies should have failed to attract the attention of commen- 
tators. It is quite evident from the manner in which the above specimen is introduced. 
The ricar, happily seated by his own fire-aide, where all are bosied in forminffprojfetMy or 
Uxvghing at whatever faUy comes uppermMt^ aarenta to the proposal of a song flrom hia 
youngest boy ; and thna records the previous interlocution : '* * Which song do you choose, 
The Dying Stoaut or the Elegy on the Death qf a Mad Dogf 'The elegy, child, by all 
means,' said I, * I never heard that yet; and Deborah, my life, grief you know is dry, let 
ua have a bottle of the best gooseberry wine, to keep up our spirits. I have wepi to much 
at all sortt of elegies oflatA, that without an enlivening glare I am sure thla wiU overcome 
me; and Sophy, love, take your guitar, and thrum In with the boy a little.* " 

* Printed in The Ttcar of WaJcfJUld, 1766. The stansas, as Introduced, have a close 
eonnexioQ with the tale. The vicar and fkmlly had agreed to breakfiwt together at the 
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hnneytuckU bank^whwt OlMm first mat Mr. ThorabiU. Sopbte fcTOnn tbam with s 
•ong; and poor OliTte, wtiora voice wot oJiMjrt noHtat m the ametrlf U next cftlM on. 
** She eomplM," Mgrt tb« worthy di? iiM, *' in a manner ao •xqnitltcly pathetk ai moval 



^ From tht Aemi and Ftayt, 1777. This epitaph waa eompoaad whSla tha anihor waa 
proeaeding from hla chambers in the Temple to a elnb at tbeGIobe>TaTem, In fleet Street. 
Edward Pnrdon, a fcllow-collaglan of our poet, wrote an anonymona LeUer to DaHd 
Oarrickf Eiq^ 1769. In tbla pamphlet he pro ft aa a a to teach Garrtck ** how he ought to 
behaTe;** and bitterly de&mca Arthur Murphy, Hoeaop, eta— Ibr which he made a public 
apology. He la aaid to have tranalatad the Bauriaik of Yoltalre. He died suddenly in 
17fl7. 

n From The JUaodlaneaut TVbrktt 1837. The rersea were communicated to the editor 
by ^ Henry Bunbuiy, Bart The AmphitiyoH, on thla occasion, was George Baker, M. D. 
Hla expected gueata were Sir Joshua Reynolda — Miaa Reynolds— Angelica Kaufbnan — 
Mra. Homeek, widow of Oaptaln Kane llomeck— her aon Charles, or the eaptain in laoe — 
her daughters, Mary or the Jtuamy Bride, afterwards Mrs. Gwyn, and Catherine or Litth 
Omudjft afterwards Mrs. Bunbury. Baker, who attended the Reynoldaes, obtained aU 
the honours to which a learned physician is oititled to aspire. He surviyed till 1809. 

* From Tht Haundi of Venitonf etc., 1778. The epitaph, as I conjecture, was composed 
•bout the year 1770. Thomas Pamell, S. T. P.. etc— one of the most chaste and delightfiil 
poets in the Sngllah aeriea. With such qualifications, with the editorial serrices of Pope, 
and the biog^phie tribute of Goldsmith, he may be aaid to unite the elementa of celebrity. 
He died at Cheater, on his yfuy to Ireland, in 1718. 

» First published in 1776; but written, it is beliered, in 1771. It is now printed flrom 
the second edition, also dated in 1770, which la said to be taken from the last transcript 
of the author. It has ten additional lines, and numerous emendations. Robert Nugent, 
of Carlanstown, Westmeath, was elected a member Ibr 8t Mawes in 1741 ; in 1766 waa 
created Tisoonnt Clare ; and In 1776, Earl Nugent. He waa thrice married ; and his sur> 
Tivlng daughter became Marchloneas of Buckingham. His odea, eplsUes, eplgrama, etc., 
are much above mediocrity. He died at Dublin, and was burled at Gosfleld Hall in Essex, 
1788. 

SI Mr. Byrne — A son of George B., by Clare, sister of Lord Clare. 

tt J/cmroe— Dorothy Monroe, whose Tarlous charms are celebrated in Terse hy Lord 
Townsbend. 

3S Howard— U. Howard? author of The C9ioiee J^rUs Museum, 1765. CLi«y— Oolman, 
says Horace Walpole. ^—rfA— Hogarth? a surgeon of Golden Square. A;/f— Paul Blf- 
fernan, M. D., author of DravMtic Gimiiu, etc. 
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M Uigffin$--CmpUin lUgglns? H« made a Uunder hy dfmwfog our poet Into b Iboltoh 
»ffraj. 

» And " nobodyt etc/* is from on* of the letters of the Duke of Cnmberland, 1760. 

** Snarter^ ete. The aseamed nunes of newspaper serihblers. 

*7 From Thrmodia AugustaUif etc. London, W. WoodiUl, 1772. Sm. 4to. This pamphlet 
which Is almost unique, was polltelj eooimnnleated to me hj William Knight. Esq., F. S. A., 
of Canonbory Plaee, Islington. I transcribe the AdvtrtiHment: <* The following may mora 
proiierly be termed a compilation than a poem. It was prepared for the composer In little 
more than two days; and may therefore rather be considered as an industrious effort of 
gratitude than of genius. In Justice to the composer it may likewise be right to inform 
the public that the music was adapted in a period of time equally short" On the verso 
we read : '* J^ptakers, Mr. Lee and Mrs. Bellamy. Sneers, Mr. Champnes, Mr. Dine, and 
Miss Jameson ; with twelre chorus singers. The music prepared and adapted by Signor 
Tento.** Augusta, relict of Frederic Prince of Wales, and mother of George the Third, 
died at Carlton House on the 8lh of February, 1772 ; and this piece was performed, at the 
establishment of Mrs. Comelys in Soho Square, on the oTening of the 20th. The poet 
depicts her royal highness with historical exactnen : the embellishment of Kew palace 
and gardens, under the direction of Chambers and others, was the larourite otijeet of her 
widowhood; her charities were very oxtensire; she experienced domestic sorrows; and 
latterly, to the disgrace of the public press, much unmerited abuse. 

w From The Qnreipfmdence of Sir TJumat Banmer, Bart., 1838. Ilenry, second son 
of Sir William Bnnbury, Baronet, was oelebrmted in early life as an amateur artist Ilis 
nnlon with Catherine Horneek, who was not less celebrated for her attractions, took place 
In 1771. He afterwards contributed to the amusement of the public under the name 9f 
QeofTrey Gambado; and, survinng his wife, died at Keswick in 1811. The aboTe lines 
were written, about the year 1772, in answer to a Teniified iuTltatlon from Mrs. Bunbory 
to*pBS8 the Christmas at Barton ; and to take the advice of herself and sister in playing at 
loo. 

w Mia ^romecfc— Mar}', afterwards the wife of General Gwyn. She surrlTed till 1840 ! 

^ Fiddinff—SiT John Fielding, hnlf-brother to the noTeUst Be held the offlce of JnstJee 
for Westminster. 

^ Sir CAar/es— Sir Thomas Charles Bnnbury, the elder brother. He became M. P. in 
1761 ; succeeded to the tiUe in 1764; and died in 1821. 

* From The London Magaeine for June, 1774. It was transmitted to the editor with 
tbe following note : 

**I send you a small production of the late Dr. Goldamith, which baa never been pub* 
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IUh«d, aiid which might ptrhapi bare been totally l<Mt, had I not aeeurad it He iotanded 
it u a mng In the character of Mln llanlrantlp, in his admirable comedy, She Sloop$ to 
Omqtter; bat it waa left out, aa Hre. Bnlkley, who played the part, did not sing. He sung 
it hlmaelf, in prirate oompanlea, Tery agreeably. The tone la a pretty Iriah air, called 
The llumourt of BaUamagmrjff to whidi he told me he Ibund it very diScolt to adapt 
words ; but be haa aueoeeded happily in theee few llnea. Aa I could ring the tune, aad 
waa Ibnd of them, he waa ao good aa to gtTe me them, about a year ago, Juat aa I waa 
leering London, and bidding him adieu for that eaaaon, little apprehending that It waa a 
laat Ikreweil. I preaerre thia Uttla relic. In bla own handwriting, with an aff«ctlonate eara. 

« I am, an, 

** Your humble eerrant, 

« jAMn Doswsu.** 

Boawell, tlie biographer of Johnaon, left London for Scotland on the 10th of May, 1773, 
and did not return till the Slat of March, 1775; almost a twelvemonth after the death of 
Goldamith. The air called Tht Humour* qf Bdtlamaguiry^ to which he refera, ia to be met 
with in tho ninth number of the /ritA ildodit*^ by Thomaa Moore, £aq. 

* from She Stoapt to Cbnquer^ 1773. Thia aong waa aung by Mr. Quick, In the character 
of Tony Lumpkin. It la thua introdnoad : 

** Scene, an aUhmue room. Sertral shatby feUows wOh punch and tobaeoo. Tonjf at Oh 
head of the tabUf a Utile higher than the rest ; a mallet in fUi hand, 

**OM2fS8. Uurrea! hurrea! hurrea! bravo! 

**¥vnsT Fellow. Now, gentlemen, ailenoe fbraaong. The 'equire la going to knock 
hlmaelf down for a aong. 

** Oiixifl. Ay, a aong, a aong I 

*' To2f T. Tlien FII sing you, gentlemen, a aong T made upon thia alehouae, The Three 
rigcona.*' 

«• Firat pubUxhed on the 18th of April, 1774; a fortnight after the death of ita author. 
We have (even nominal ediUona of it In the aame year. I have adopted the text of A new 
edition — ^perhapa the fourth — of which Mr. Kearely, the publisher, in reply to aome newa* 
paper critica, aaaerta the atrict fidelity. The poatacript appeared in the fifth edition. 

The Literary Club, eatabllahed in 1704, waa on too limited a acale; and an oecaalonal 
club, of which Qoldsmith became a member, was aome yeara afterwarda formed. Aa hia 
pecuUaritioa bad attracted notice, it waa propoaod to write cbaracten of him In the ahapo 
of epitapha. Dean Barnard, Cumberland, Garrick, and othera, complied. Garrlck fumlidied 
thia pungent couplet : 

*<nere Ilea poet Goldamith, for ahortneaa calVd Noll ; 
Who wrote like Apollo--and talk'd like poor iUZ r 

He waa called on for retaliation; and produced, at the next meeting, the poem afterwarda 
ao called. It waa his laat work, but left unfinlahed. I have now to identify the peraoM 
named, and to Juatify the charaeteritation. 
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* PbuI Scarron — a popular French writer of the barloj><ia« •■Iaks. Our pn^t tr>iiii<.Hre«l 
bia Roman Cbmiqtte. Scarron died In 1660. 

M Thomu Barnard, a native of Ireland, wa« made Dean of Derry in 1768, and Bishop 
of KUlaloe in 1780. In 17M, ho waa tranaUited to Limerick. Ue died at Wimbledon in 
1806. 

« Edmnnd Bnrke— the eminent statesman, orator, and writer. lie was bom at Doblln 
in 1728, and edoeated at the nniversity. lie afterwards stndied the law in London. In 
1765 he entered the House of Commons, and acquired Immediate distinction. In 1782 he 
was appointed paymaster of the forers, and a priry oonncUlor. Twenty octsTO Tolumes 
Attest his extraordinary ability and activity. He died In 1797. 

* William Burke— « kinsman of Edmund Burke. In 1766 he was appointed an nnd«r> 
secretary of state; and in 1768 obtained a seat in the House of Commons. lie afterwards 
passed about fifteen years In India. He died in 1798. 

* Richard Burke, a younger brother of Edmund, was a barrister«t-law. In 1764 ho 
aooeptpd an apprtintment at Grenada. In 1782 he was made a secretaiy to the treasury. 
He died, recorder of Bristol, in 179L 

^ Richard Cumberland — the CMiaylst, dramatist, Tersifler, norellst, etc. He was a 
natlTe of Cambridge, and educated at Trinity College ; B. A. 1750 — M. A. 1754. He succes- 
sively held Tarlous ofRces In Ireland and England, and in 1780 was employed on a mtssion 
to Madrid. He died in London In 1811. 

*i John Douglas was born at Pittenweem, N. B., in 1721. Ue studied at Oxford, where 
he proceeded M. A. in 1743. In 1748 he was appointed trayelUng tutor to Lord Pnlteney. 
He afterwards obtained Tsrions church preferments; and, in 1787, was advanced to the 
bishopric of Carible. In 1791 he was translated to Salisbury. He died at M Indsor in 
1807. 

M David Oarrick— the Ineomparable actor. He was bom at Herelbrd In 1716 ; made his 
ftrst sppearaaoe In 1741 ; became Joint-patentee of Dniry Lane Theatre in 1747 ; prelected 
the Bbakspsre JubUee held in 1709; retlnd from the stage in 1776; and died In 1779. 

M John Ridge— a member of the Irish bar. Burke^ In 1771, described him as " one of 
the honestest and beat-natured men living, and inferior to none of his profession In 
ability.'* UU epitaph was not finished. 

M Sir Joshua Reynolds— the eminent painter and writer on art. He was bom In 1723, 
and in 1740 placed as a pupil with Hudson. In 1749 he went to Rome, where be studied 
about three years. In 1761 he was elected F. R. 8. In 1708 he was nominated president 
of the Royal Academy, and soon afterwards knighted. At the Academy alone, he exhibited 
tiro hundred and twenty-eight pictures. He died in 1792. 
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M Thomu Ulckeyf ui Irithman, was an attorney of oalnonoo. H« dM in London, at 
a vory advanced ag«, in I7M. 

» Halona lUtM, and I bellera correctly, tbat onr poet '* intended to have eoodnded 
wiUi hifl own charaetor." It wonld haTo saTod hia blographttra no iwall embarrarament 

^ The dean was a seholar and a wit ; but, as it seems, oareleas of the praise of posterity. 
Wm epitaph on Ooldsmlth was very nrcastle. He wrote, howerer, a metrical apotogry — 
which was read at the club in the abnenoe of Oarrick. The rerses are in print lie thus 
ealls on the poet to QXire a hapten ttrangert and to tetkii wit at Jkttjf: 

** On him let all thy Tengeanoe fUI; 
On me you but mlsplaca It: 
Remember bow he call'd thee iW— 
But, ah! he dana not fiMa it" 

M The epitaph on Edmund Burke, whaterer tact it may diq>lay, is not a very friendly 
effusioa; and, as I conoeiTe, most hsTe occaiioned the statesman some mortifjiog 
reflections. Ills sueoess In life, oren at a later period, was inadequate to his claims ; but, 
it is hard to twit a man with his misfoituoes. Ibmmy Towfu^tnd — the member fi>r 
WUteehurch— of whom Junius glTes a portrait as tiiU life. He was afterwards created 
Lord Sydney. Ob. 1803. 

* Edmund Burke Is emphatic in praiM of honest IFiUiam, who lived much In his 
society. Ills " friendship for me," exciaimii the orator, " has no example in these times, 
and would hsve dignified the best periods <»f history.** The conclusion of the brilliant 
eulogy is: " He has nothing like a fault about him, that does not arL'^e from the luxuri- 
ance of some generous quality." 

w Barry, the painter, obserreit of Richard Burke : " No one is better stocked with (cood* 
humour;" and his published letters show uncommon exuberanoe of spirits. He fractured 
one of his legs in 1707— to which accident the poet alludes. 

*i Cumberland, at this period, was chiefly noted an a dramatist — a dramatist of the sen- 
timental class. Here was scope for retaliatlnn. He hsd, however, written his epitaph on 
Goldsmith In a complimentary style; and, as open sarcasm would have been an ungrariuus 
return, the poet adroitly avails himself of perti^r^f. He palls his riTsl— If I read correctly 
— a coxcomb; and for this, as if to justify the name, Cumberland afterwards expressed his 
gratitude! 

*> Douglas was an able oontrorertist In 1750 be vindicated Milton from the insidious 

attacks of William Ijauder ; and in 1756 exposed the duplicity of Archibald Dower. Lauder 

• 

and Bower were Scotchmen : the love of truth prevoUed over nationality. His Criterion^ 
an admired work, was also written In reply to a Scot— the more eminent and more hooout^ 
able David Hume. Oitr Doddt, etc. The Reverend William Dodd had recently made him« 
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••If eoospicooiu; Kenrick, hereaftor noUoed, bad glT«ii leeturw on Shakspere; and Ma<y 
ph«non had publiahad a wortlil«H tranalaUon of the Iliad of Ilooier. Townahend, I hava 
already identifled. 

** DaTias qnotM thaae llnaa, which attracted mach notioe by their truth and piqnaney, 
aa " the sum of all that can be eald for and againit Mr. Oarrlck ;'* and, in the oouree of hia 
narrative, juatiflas both the praiae and the censure. Hla anxiety about fame waa inordi- 
nate : he liTed, says Arthur Murphy, la a whispering gallery. With ao much merit aa a 
man, a wit, and an actor— we muat, however, pardon the fkilings which partly aroae 
out of the nature of hii Toeatk>n. Te Kenridctf ye Kdltft, and HfxK^oIb, etc William 
Kenrick-^a lexicographer, dramatiat, and reriewer. He waa noted for the bittemen of 
hia eritidam. Ob, 1779. Hugh Kelly, an Iriihman, wrote eaeayi, poema, and dramatio 
pieces. Ai a dramatist, he waa one of the moat formidable riTala of hia countryman. Ob. 
1777. William WoodfUl, auooeifiiTely editor of The London I\tdcel^ and The Mdming 
Chronide, was matchleas as a reporter of speeches, and an able theatrical critic He made 
lony pretensions to editorial impartiality— but the actor was not aboajfs satisfied. Oh. 
1803. 

M Hickey, alias honed Tom IHekejf, appears to have been acquainted with some of the 
most eminent literary man of hia Uma. Cumberland thus hints at his sodal propen- 
aitiaa: 

**6iTe Ridga and Hickey, generous souls I 
Of whisky punch, oonTirial bowls." 

* Malone, who quotas this character In hia Memoir of Sir Joehua Reynolds, obserres: 
the$e were the Uut lines the tudhor wrote. In the early editiona, its unfinished state ia 
denoted by asterisks. 

Reynolds, said the eloquent Burke, is the "great ornament of hla country, and delight 
of society ;** and the above epitaph, while it gratifies the admirers of the artist, does 
honour to the poet-^f whom he was one of the best friends. Malone, Northcote, Faring* 
ton, and others, bear testimony to the truth of its moral portraiture. I shall merely add, 
as to the hiatorlcal part, that fflr Joshua was no believer in the intUmtaneouM rttpt»i^ of 
artistic critics; that he had patiently studied the works of RafE&elle and Oorr^gio; that 
he firequentiy notices those masters In his celebrated DieeauneM; and that he was aoeua> 
tomed to uae an ear-trumpet, having contracted deafness while at Rome. He is repre> 
sented with his trumpet in the picture of the Royal Academy which waa painted by 
Zoffani in 1773. 

Goldamith, It haa been seen, disclaimed eonnolsseursblp; and aa he merely hints at the 
workM of Reynolds, I shall diaraeterite them in the energetic lines of an accomplished n> 
oeeaor in the aeademteal chair— Sir Martin Archer Shee : 

# 

'*In all hia works astonlsh'd nature views 
Her silvery splendours and bar golden hues; 
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Snblime in motion, or at rat lerene, 
Her churms of ^r and action, all art Mon. 
There grace appears In cTcr-Taried forma, 
There Tigour anlmatet and beauty warms; 
While character, dlaplay'd in every stage 
Of transient life, ftt>m Inftncy to age, 
Strong in each line asserts the mind's control, 
And on the spealiing feature stamps the sooL*' 

M It seems that onr poet designed to extend his plan. Besides the epitaph on Whife- 
foord, commonly called a posUcript^ he left a fragment on Topham Beanclerk— which has 
perished. The word podicriptf In the early editions, refers to a memorandum of Mr. 

* 

Kearsly. 

^ Caleb AThitefoord, a nattre of Xdinburgh, came to London in early life ; and was ftnr 
some years a winMnerchant. In 1782 he was employed In a diplomatic capacity at Paris, 
and In 1784 was elected F. R. S. He died in 1810. Mr. Whitefoord, who had received a clas- 
sical education, was a man of varied attainments, and of a most facetious disposition. He 
was much connected with authors and artists; and was a ftvquent jMeudonymoiu writer in 
prose and in verse. To The Public Jdvertiter, which was edited by his friend Mr. Henry 
Samson WoodflJl, he contributed a humorous letter as Junia; ilittakes of the Press as 
Emendator, and Crtm-Readingt as Papyrlus Cursor, etc. His epitaph on Qoldsmlth — 
with one also on Cumberland — was so sarcastic that he addressed an apology to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Co. I transcribe the last stansa : 

" For those brats of my brain, 

Which hare caus'd so much pain. 
Henceforth FIl renounce and disown 'em ; 

And stUl keep in sight 

When I epitaphs write : 

DS MO£TUXB RIL NIBI BONVM." 

OB In some recent editions of our poet, we hare more than a hundred lines translated 
fhmi Horace, etc. I hare traced about a third part to Philip Frauds, and therefore sub- 
mit a new ooUecUon. 

M Tht shouting Army, etc. Ths Bee, 17S9, p. 90. Translated from a French Terslon of 
Homer. 

fo They knew, etc. The ItisceOcmemu Mrks, 1801, It. 410. Translated from Homer, and 
proposed as an Improvement of the version of Pope. 

n Say, hfavenly wm, etc The JftsoeOatieoM Works, 1801, iv. 427. Translated from 
the Latin of Tkla : DidU, vo» musa, etc 
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n Thutt when soft locey etc The Cbmie Somanet qf Moiuiaar Soarron, 177A, U. 161. 
Th0 poeUcal senps of thU romanoa u% ebleflj eopled firom the earliar TeraSon; but this 
■tftnia WM re-trmnaUted. 

n o/aU (he JUhy etc Hittary qf the Eaarih and Animated Naturtj 1774, lii. 6. TniM- 
Uted from Orid ; the flab it the toarutj or braam! 

T« OhatU art their insUncU, etc. BUUiry of Vie Earth and Animakd Nature, 1774, r. 312. 
Translated from the Latin of Addison, Spedator, No. 412. Our naturallut disrenta from 
the opinion of the illuatriona eaaayiat, with respect to the " amaller tenants of the groTe.** 



NOTES TO PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 



I From An Enquiry ifOo the Prttent Stale of mite Learning in Europe, 1760. Laberius, 
when in his sixtieth year, was invited by Julias Caesar to act in one of t^e numerous 
ftrees which he had composed. An iuTitation, as Macrobius obserres, was equlTalent to 
a command. He submitted, therefore; expressing himself on the occasion in a prUogus 
of twenty-fleTen lines, with much point and dignity. H. RoUin reyired this piece in his 
TraiUdea Etudes; and as the abore imitation is unfinished, I giTe the entire rer^ion of 
that learned and estimable writer: prologus LABxan Miw. TVaduction du Prologue de 
Idxb£riu», pdiU camiiqut. " 0£l m*a rdduit presque sur la fin de mes jours la dure n£ce«8lt6 
qui traverse nos desaeins, dont tant de mortels out touIu, et s^ peu ont pu {Titer lea coups 
Tlolents et imprdrusP Moi qui, dans la fleur de Tfige, aTois tenu eontre toute sollidta- 
tion, toute largesse, toute crainte, toute force, tout credit, me volli^ dans ma Tieilloase, 
rauTersd par les donees insinuations de oe grand homme si plein de bont6 pour mol, et 
qui a bien touIu s'abaisser h mon 6gard jusqu'i^ d'instantes pridres. Apr^s tout, si les 
dieux m^mes ne Ini ont pn rien refuser, souffriroiton, moi qui ne suis qu*un homme, 
que j'eusse ob6 lui refruer quelque chose? II ftudra done qu'aprds avoir t6cu sans 
reproche juaqu'Jt soixaate ans, sorti chevolier romain de ma malson, j^y rentre eom6dlen \ 
Ah I J'ai t6cu trop d'un Jour! fortune excescdTe dans les biens eomme dans les maux, 
ri tu avols r680lu de fl6trir ma reputation, et de m'enlever cmellement la gloire que jo 
m'dtois aoquiae par 1m lettres, ponrquoi ne m'as-tu pas prodult sur le th6&tre lorsque jo 
pouTois cMer avee moins de confusion, et que la Tlgueur de TAge me mettoit en 6tat de 
plaire an peuple et k Ctear? Mais maintenant qu'apport^je sur la sedne? La bonne 
grftoedu corps? rarantage de la taille? la Tivadt^ de Taction? I'agr^ment de la Toix? 
Men de tout oela. De m£me que le lierre, embrasaant un arbre, r^puim; InMnsTblement 
et le tue, ainsi la vieillesse, par lee ann4es dont elle me charge, me laisse sana l^roe et 
presque sans vie. 8emblable i nn s6pulcre, je ne oonserre de moi que le nom." 
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> From The Good-yaturtd Man, 1706. I aaerilw th« tpllogue to Goldsmith on tlM «t1- 
d«nc« of thla note : *' The aothor, in expectation of an epUogae from a fHend at OzJbrdy 
deferred writing one himself to the Tory last hour. What Is here offered owes all its soe- 
eess to the graoefiil manner of the actress who spoke it" This comedy was first acted at 
Covent Garden Theatre on the 29th of Januaryi 1768. The epilogue was spoken hy Mrs. 
Bulkley, who had personated Miss Richland. 

* Warwick Lane, The site of the former Oollege of Fhyiddans. 

* GOf ask jfour manager^ etc. Colman, the manager of Oorent Garden Theatre, had then 
written about ten prologues and epilogues ; Garrlck, the joint-patentee of Drury Iiane 
Theatre, had written about sixty I 

* From TU !U*(er: a Oomedy. By Mrt. CJuiHotte Lennox. 1769. This comedy was acted 
at Ooreot Garden Theatre on the 18th of February, 1709. It was not repeated. The epl> 
logue was ppoken by Mrs. Bulkley, who had personated Hiss Autumn. Charlotte Ramsay, 
a natlre of America, came to England in early life; married a Mr. Lennox ; and doToted 
herself to authorship. She was much esteemed by Johnson, Ganick, and other persons 
of eminence. The most remarkable of her numerous works are : The Ftmale (fmscatt, a 
elcTer norel ; the Memoirs <if Stdly, a standard translation ; and The Suter, an amusing 
closet-drama. This ingenious woman, who deserrcd all the honours and emoluments of 
literature, dleJ in reduced circunutances, in 1804. 

* From Zobfide. A Tragedy. [By Joseph Cradoek, Esq.] 1771. The mannseript pro- 
logue W8« accompani<*d by this note : " Mr. Goldsmith presents his best respects to Mr. 
Cradoek, has sent him the prologue, such as it is. He cannot take time to make H 
better. He begs he will give Mr. Tates the proper instructions; and so, even so, he com- 
mits him to fortune, and the public." ZobeUU was first acted at Covent Garden Theatre 
on the 11th of December, 1771. The prologue was spoken by Mr. Quick, in the character 
of a sailor. 

• 
7 When toite OMtronomerif etc Ueut Oook, who had been sent out in 1708 to obserra 

the transit of Venus at Otabeite, cast anchor in the Downs on the l'2th of July, 1771. Tha 

astronomers alluded tn are Cook and Green; the botanifits. Banks and Solander. 

* With Scythian ttores. The scene of the tragedy Is Scythia. Joseph Cradoek, a natlre 
of Leicester, was educated at Cambridge, lie left the uniTersity without graduatlag;^ ; 
hut, in 1765, was created A. M. per UUrat regia*. He was a proficient In music; a clercr 
amateur actor; and wrote four Tolumes entitled Memoirs. Znbeidcy abore-notioed, Is timn^ 
lated fh>m Les Scythes of Volraire. Mr. Cradoek died in'l$26. 

*From Ths MiscdUmeous Works^ ISOl. This epilogue, which had been given by fti 
author to the Rev. Thomas Percy, was first published In the aboTe collection. It Is there 
Imperfectly df>scribed as an Ipiloffue spoken by Mrs. BuUdey and Miss QxOey. The hiHoHf 
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of !t, and of tti« oCh«r epilogiMi written Ibr the aame oomedj, to preeerred itfthe sattfoiaed 
letter from cm poet to Mr. Ckadoek : 

^Htdukkb, [1778.] 

**Tbe phty [Ske Sloopt to Cbttquer] hu met with a meeeii mneh b^ad yonr expect** 

tfona or mine. I thank you itneerely far yoor epilogue^ which howerer could not be 

nMd, but with your permtotlon shall be printed. The story In short is this. Uurphy 

■ent me rather the outline of an epilogue than an epilogue, which was to be sung by Mrs. 

Oatley, and which she approvedi Mrs. BnlUey hearing this, insisted on throwing up 

her part, unless, arcording to the custom of the theatre, she were permitted to speak the 

epilogue. In this embarrassment I thought of making a quarrelling epilogue between 

Catley and her, debating who should speak the epilogue; but then Mrs. Catley refused, 

after I had taken the trouble of drawing it out I was then at a loss indeed ; an epilogue 

was to be made, and Ibr none but Mrs. Bulkley. I made one, and Colman thought it too 

bad to be spoken ; I was obliged therelbrs to try a fourth time, and I made a tery 

mawkish thing, as youll shortly see. Such is the history of my stage adTentures, and 

which I hare at last done with. I cannot help saying, that I am very sick of the stage ; 

and though I belleTe I shall get three tolerable benefits, yet I shall upon the whole be a 

loser, eren in a pecuniary light: my ease and oomlbrt I certainly lost while it was in 

agitation. 

*' I am, VT DBAB Cbaoook, 

**Tour obliged, and obedient serrant, 

** P. S. Present my most ** Qum QoLDemrH." 

humble respects to Mrs. Cradoek." 



^^ Their handt are only lent to the Heind. Mademoiselle IIeineI,a principal artiste at the 

Opera House, gave peculiar brilliancy to the season of 1773. She to reported to haTe 

been'- 

<<brib*d from Franoe 

By macaronies, dying Ibr a danoe." 

u From The MisceVaneout JVbrkt, 1801. Thto epilogue^ which had been giren by iU 
author to the Rev. Thomas Percy, was first publtohed in the abore eoUertlon. It is there 
described as An EpHogw. inlendtd for Mr$. BuXkkjf; but it is stated in a note, *'for what 
oomedy it was Intended is not rememberid." Neither SteoTens nor Reed could give the 
inibrmation required. Now, the letter appended to the quarrdUng epilogue decides the 
question : it to the second attempt of its author— the epilogue which Oolman declined to 
sanction. 



u There it a plaee^to Ariosto tingt. The poet alludes to the thirty-fimrth canto of The 
OHando Fwrioao. Ariosto, as translated by Mr. Stewart Rose, obserres of the lunar world : 



" There wilt thou find, if thou wilt thither poet, 
WhateTer thou on earth beneath hast loat** 
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THE END. 



•USIOTmD BT K. B. WEARS. miTTCD BT C. SOSRSIASt * BOX. 



V 
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Aitolpho ondvtakM th« journey; dlaeoTBri m portion of Us own mubbj and| in an AmpU 
flaak, the loet wits of Orlmndo. 

u Bath ihine at nigM—foTt but at FwUi't alont. Foote gare B mmilng reheanal of 
Piety in PaUaUy an anti-ientixaentBl pieea, on the 6th of March, 1773. | 

M Nancy Dato i on' a (kTOorite air. Anatay atteata ItB popnlarlty; and Oohnan wrote a 

ballad to the lame Uyelj air. 

• I 

u From Sit Sonpg to (Xmquer^ 1773. This comedy wis flnt acted at GoTent Garden 

Theatre on the 16th of March, 1773. The epilogue, an obTloua imitation of Shakspcre, 

was apoken by Mrs. Bulkley, who had penionated Miu Ilardcaatle; and, ae Tom Davies 

aaaertd, in a maderly style I 

I 
M JSayes— a character in the celebrated Reheartal of the Duke of Buckingham. The ! 

name had become anonymous with dramatiMt. Oarrldc had so need It ; and Cohnan has 

thiaoouplet: 

*' I am an author too— my name ia Bayes; 

My trade iq acribbling ; my chief acribbling playa.'* 

1' From The JbcfiooZ a!ni Dramatic VRjrkM^ 1780. This epilogue was apoken by Mr. 
Lewes at CoTent Garden Theatre, on the oceadon of his benefit, the 7th of May, 1773. 
The play was Lady Jane Grey; the afterpiece, HarUquin S)ixtrtr a pantomimic enter- 
tainment which had been revired with extraordinary sncoeaa. Mr. Lewes acted Young 
Marlow In She Stoopt to Conquer; but he was morp celebrated as a harlequin, to which 
diaracter the epilogue ia adapted. Mr. Lewes wrote Oomic Skeichet, and Memoirt of him- 
BeUl He died in 1803. 

^0 May ronVd lightning Uaat me, if Idol An allusion to the composition of stage-light- 
ning— not a pro&ne imprecation. Aa Sir Walter Scott obBerres: '<Tai wbbath or Gold- 

BMZTH 18 URBULLZBD.* 
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